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Modernizing the UGC 




The University Grants Committee sat 
down yesterday to think about the 
future of the universities and, just as 
important perhaps, its own future. The 
two have become almost the same. 
Over the last 10 years . but most swiftly 
and dramatically since 1981, the UOC 
has been transformed into a powerful 
agency that commands the future ol 
the universities to a degree that would 
have appeared remarkable and even 
sinister a generation ago. 

For die first time in the history of 
Britain's universities it is possible to 
regard them as constituent parts of a 
centralized national system. They may 
still be spared the intense and constant 
bureaucratic regulation familiar in the 
rest of Europe but the substance of 
national direction is little different. 
The UGC is the instrument of this 
direction. It has long since ceased to be 
the president or, in more recent post- 
war years, the executive secretary of an 
almost voluntary club of autonomous 
institutions; it has become a planning 
board and bureaucratic agency 
through which national needs and 
demands are transmitted to the univer- 
sities, and rather more feebly the 
wishes of the universities are retrans- 
mitted to the Government. 

This is an unflattering description' 
from which many members of the 
UGC itself and both ministers and civil 
servants within the Department of 
Education and Science will instinctive- 
ly recoil. But it is one that is perhaps 

has .fought hard to retain the clubbable 


a disservice to the universities. We 
must accept that the UGC has become 
a different animal and act accordingly. 

The present is a good time for such a 
reevaluatfon. The departure of Sir 
Edward Parkes to Leeds University 
and the arrival of Sir PeteT Swinnerton- 
Dyer in his place and the interregnum 
that these moves have created offer a 
suitable opportunity for established 
positions and practices to be reex- 
amined. The difficult job of rearrang- 
ing university provision to match the 
contraction in resources, which has 
consumed more than 100 per cent of 
the UGC's energy and attention since 
the winter of 1980, is now three 
quarters complete. So the committee 
has a breathing space. The result of the 
general election with the certain pros- 
pect of five years of Conservative 
Government and the probable pros- 
pect of 10 means that present policies 
will continue. There is to be no miracu- 
lous rescue. So there is a solid political 
context in which the necessary reeva- 
luation of the UGC's role can take 
place. 

This reevaluation must have two 
strands. First, the UGC must accept 
that it long ago ceased to be clubbable 
and bas become a bureaucracy. So it 
must learn to keep to the rules that 
govern bureaucratic behaviour. This 
meads a larger and perhaps more 
professional staff and more formal and 
open procedures. The traditional in- 
formality and confidentiality of the 
committee may once have; been 

enurres nf tttrnmUbJblil.lJPW. IbfJtjlfOT 
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enurrre nt 

the UGC has been formally underrated ....a 
and wilfully misunderstood the. num- com 
Utktttff has been cut, the rank of Dye 
^downgraded arid the -stro 
UGC from the DES poll 


^ufdTut^rdTboJUomswha,- 
ever open opposition he may encoun- 
ter in the universities and covert 
opposition in Whitehall. 

Perhaps the National Advisory Body 
on the other side of the binary line was 
uncautious in its initial enthusiasm, for 
more two-year courses. But it set off an 
interesting debate now taken up by 
Leverhulme, and was an exercise or 
positive leadership. 

This suggestion that the UGC should 
be strengthened will be controversial. 
But there is no future in its being a 
weak buffer, with the universities snap- 
ping and snarling in frustration as their 
independence drains away to the cen- 
tre but without the resources to do 
more than try desperately to keep in. 
touch with the shifting winds of politic- 
al fancy in the DES. It should not be 
the role of the UGC simply to second- 
guess the intentions of Sir Keith or ms 
successors, especially as with fantasies 
about privatization these intentions 
may reflect a refusal to accept the 
existence of a national university sys- 
tem that is at least as unrealistic as the 
grumbles of those in the universities 
about the growing dirigisme of the 
UGO 

The UGC needs the self-confidence 
and the resources, the former of which 
implies the acquiescence of the univer- 
sities and the latter the support of 
. Whitehall, to » hle f° M e , flfr 
IfiFM^refties.Vt has half begun to do 
(his under Edward Parkes; it must be 
completed under Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer. A strong UGC can develop 
-strong, sophisticated, and positive 
policies for the universities which even 



MUMMY. MUMMY. MUMMY. 
What is it, my darling. 

Daddy’s coming to see you Mum- 
my. And he’s all funny. In one of 
his sort of states. 

What's the matter with him? 
You know, Mummy. He’s all 
’cited. Like he gets. 

Roger. There you are. What ra 
earth's the matter7 You’ve quite 
frightened Emily. Tell me at onct. 
Not more trouble with the gut- 
tering? 

No, not that. Not that. 

You haven’t locked the car keys tn 
the boot again? 

No, no. Not the keys. 

They’ve not sent the Telegraph t 
. stead or The Guardian 7 
No, no, no. , . 

What then, my love. You re so tm 
in the face - positively glowing. . 

Darling ... . „ . . u 

So short of breath. Your chest s 

heaving. 

Darling. 

Yes. What is it? Speak to me, 
Vve donj iL 

Bone it!"~YoiT&rtOH'. It. 

What. Broken the . -. . broken tte 


Yes. Yes. Broken the all-time r* 
cord. 

You mean? 

-That’? right. l . . . .. 

Less than ... 

Absolutely. Less than fifteen an- 
nutes. i : \ 

By how much? ’ . ... j . 

By a whole one tenth of a secern. 



Secret meetings 
held on East 


London United 


by Ngalo Crequer 
and Karen Gold 

Plans to form an East London polyv- 
ersity from five separate institutions 
have been discussed at secret meetings 
attended by vice chancellors and top 
level representatives of the University 
Grants Committee and the National 
AdvisotyBody. 

Meetings at officer level are con- 
tinuing to consider in more detail the 
potential united future for City Uni- 
versity, two London University col- 
leges - Queen Mary College and 
Goldsmiths’ -Thames Polytechnic and 
Avery Hill College. 

But the initial meetings to discuss 
the largest polyversity proposal so far 
were at the highest level and included 
London University vice chancellor 
Professor Randolph Quirk, the host, 
«)d City University's Dr Raoul 
FjaSitfo.-- * 

with them were the Intier London 




education in London for ten years., 
Interested bodies have already re- 
sponded to the first stage of the review 
and it is expected that the ILEA will be 
making its proposals in September 
which will go out for consultation with 
reply by January. 

There are three strands to the talks: 
discussion between the parties as to 
desirability and feasibility of a single 
institution, a rethink about tne 
polytechnic and advanced further 
education distribution around Lon- 
don; and within the university only, the 
best solution for Goldsmiths’ and 
Queen Mary College. Underlying the 
discussions are anxieties about what 
happens to the polytechnics and col- 
leges if the Government reforms ILEA 
and disbands the Greater London 
Council. 

But the talks show a marked willing- 
ness to look for solutiops that cross the 
biliary lines. There are how a couple 



«oa: Mr William Stubbs, ahdMr Philip ■ poly technte, and thediscuasions, 
Hunter. Mr Neil Fletcher, the chairman tween Aberdeen Uravertity and 
of the Further ahd Higher Education Robert Gordon s Institute of Tech- 
wbcommittee of the ILEA which nolpgy- . 

controls Thames Polytechnic and^Av-. . -Tht'UGC h^been watching these 


chairman of' they do not; have a 


institution for East London spanning 
ice Thame? was first raised by Dr 
George Brosan, the former director of 
Cbnh East London Polytechnic, in 
proposals put to the Commons Select 
Committee on Education in 1980. The 
VOa formed the model for a suggested 
*5*:sy$tem of organization forhigher 
wntetton nationally, ' . 

outcome of the talks has to be_ 
within the context of the large scale 
““Station exercise currently being 
<**4 pm, by ILEA. ■ 

Amttober of possible mergers and 
structural changes are being discussed 
to the first review of advanced further 



ILEA document on rationalization. 
City would rather link up With QMC 
than with City of London Polytechnic. 

But doubt has been expressed at the 
talks about the desirability of a single 
institution, because it would be too 
big and unwieldy. Attention bas 
shifted therefore to smaller linkings 
within the groups. 

Meanwhile the Goldsmith and QMC 
talks went further this week. The two 
colleges were considering a proposal to 
establish a collaborative planning com- 
mittee to review the physical, financial 
and administrative question to. deter- 
mine what form of long-term associa- 
tion would be best. • . . 

What seems likely to emerge 



Aston faces 
compulsory 
redundancies 

Aston University's council has been 
asked to consider implementing com- 
•pn tfc 

where academic numbers exceed the 
agreed staffing range. ’ 

The executive of the Aston senate, a 
smalt group chaired . Professor 
Frederick Crawford, the vice-chancel- 
lor, has recommended “Involuntary 
severance", which the council will 
: consider on July 12. 

This will be only days after the High 
Court wUl' determine,, bn July 5, 
whether Aston has the power under Its 
charter to dismiss academic staff com- 
pulsorily. Aston’s tenure clause is oue 
of the strongest in the universities. 

The move is being made despite the 
fact that by August next year nearly 
200 academic staff will haveleft Aston 
voluntarily, a number which exceeds 
the total first demanded. 

In 1981 there were 522 academic 
staff on continuing contracts. By Au- 
gust 1983 there will be 376, and try Au- 
gust 1984 it will be down to 326. 

If the council accepts the motion it. 
will affect 21 staff in nine departments. 
Mr Peter Tebbit, the university staff 
officer said this week: “We are quite 
close to getting the financial balance of 
the university, as far as staffing costs 
are concerned, right. But what was in 
the mind of the executive was the 
academic imbalance and the very se- 
rious problems i that will remain be- 
cause' bMhe rank and . age of the 

^T^e mtccudve was fconcemed -that 
although some departments had easily 
reached their targets, others were still 
over-loaded. 1 

The motion will also be considered 
at senate meetings. . ; 


New blood’ arts boost 


by Paul FLather 

'There Will be more "new blood" posts 
In soejal science and the hymapitfes 
next year after coaaiderabtepressure 
from the bniverpillps, "the 'British 
Academy, and the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 


pressing for more guidance on proce- 
dures, particularly on putting in bids. 

The British Academy lids been parti- 
cularly anxious to increase the human i- 


cuiariy anxious to Increase the humani- 
ties allocation; just 15 this year, and 
has put its case forefully to the UGC. 
Professor ffwen Chadyvick, president 

yeart arrangements the Arts Were very 
much an afterthought. 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals has pressed the case for 
more arts posts. They want to know 
bow many applications. are required 
and Ip what broad disciplines. Univer- 
sities spent a great deal of time priori- ■ 
rising bids, but their advice appeared to. 
•have been largely ignored, 

The CVCP has also expressed fears 
that the new blood schemes should not 
be seen as a model for longer term 
fundjng, particularly as the money is 
earmarked. They are worried about 
distortions which can result from cen- 
tralized direction. . 


will riotfortoW 
distribution of 1 


year’s "new blood 1 ' 


scheme until its meeting next. month, 
but it has been accepted that this year’s 
allocation of 32 arts posts are dispara- 
ging and must be hhproved. 

It is thought that 24 posts each could 
be given to' the humanities and the 
soda! sciences, although there is press- 
ure for. even more. Altogether some 
300 "new blood”- and 30 information 
technology posts Will he on offer for 
1984. 

Details of the new scheme were 
discussed at a meeting between the 
UGC and the five resenrchcopncils last 
week. The universities ' have been 


M 


Rivals may go big together 


University engineers and Colleagues in 
particle phyfiics and astronomy, who 
usually compete for limited research 
cash, may soon be collaborating on 
“big science" projects. 

■ Members of the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council’s .en- 
gineering, nuclear physics and astro- 
nomy, space and -radio boardswill 
meet next Monday to explpre the scope 
for British engineers to work in pure re- 
search institutions .like CBRN) the 
European nuclear research centre In 
..Geneva- • i * '■ ■=■ : ‘--I * 

. - Hie idea for the meeting arose after 
the SERC’s council met a GERN last 
yearJ Engineers on the council, includ- 
ing the chairman of the engineering 
board Mr Dermot Downs, were im- 
pressed with the quality of the en- 
gineering demanded -if , big Science 


researchers were to build ever more 
ambitious machines. 

At the moment, most of the en- 


university engineering departments 
could play a larger part than they do 
now In this work. 

/ : "It seemed to mo that just as physi- 
cists from British universities go out to 
£CBRN, so could University engineer^ rt , 
-'Mr Ddwns stud they wo.uld go, not as 
Aicrintrp'ctors/bu^as researchers, for for 
■' postgraduate training, to profit from 
- the work at the frontiers of engineering 
. ! knowledge which CERN depended on; 
The same could apply to the SERC’s 
space science and astronomy projects, 
he believed. 

Engineering boost page 4 
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by John O'Leary : 

■ A- three-pronged initiative on student ' 
mobility has renewed pressure on the 
Government to reConflider its policy on 
overseas studerit foes. < • 

j Three international conferences in . 
little more than a week called for new 
measures to; promote foreign- *' W* 
And Mrs Thatcher wiilbe asked fora 
. pledge of more money to aid mobility . 
at the .meeting of .Commonwealth 
heads of govempiertt to ^ hcld P- 
Delhi in November, =. • .. • 

: The premiers wiU be asked to set up 

■ a Commonwealth higher education 

HsnsetSflSf i‘. 


. would btiild 6n existing initiatives, such 


os the Commonwealth Fellowship and 
Scholarship Prowamme,: and involve 
unspecified additional spending to 
me?! the needs of developing nations 

SraSuateSveii. ^ : . . 

The recommendations were made 

mittee on student mobility, which met 
in LOndon last week- Sir Hoy Marshall, 
its chairman and vide chancellor of 
Hull University, said: the, aim w6s to 
utilize the "treasure house of material" 
In the Cpinmoowealth without creating 
an elaborate bureaucratic machine, ; 

He said: “The British government 
has signalled very dearly some shift In 
its WP wanniy Welcome that, 


overseas 


although we would like it to dp more. 
We think it is absolutely essential that 
the United Kingdom and othej. similar ■ 
countries preserve a level of capacity : 
Which would enable them tp receive > 
overseas students in reasonable num- - 
bers and give them a reasonable edUcfi- ' 
tipn." • v-'-', n 

, i Britain's ftill-.oost feps policy had ; 

, fordid students to look elsewhere and . 
put pressure bn countries such as . 
Canada arid Australia, he added. With > 
; demand for higher education likely to : 
, .continue to, outstrip the supply of 
. places.-the tithe was right for a poordip-. ' 
; afed: programme. The, committee 
turned ewayfrom its previous proposal . , 
to .est^blish d^tiea' Of 'e^cefldn^'.^ V 


particular fields throughout (ho Com- 
monwealth in favour of a most cost- 
; effoctiye ' scheme; . y • 

’ lira previous. topfcrerice in Oxford- 
shire sponsored by the Dltchley 
Foundation, i hlghjx>wered group of 
.delegates including sir Edwara Parkes, 
-chalrmaa of the University Grants 
; Committee, arid Mr Richard Bird, 
deputy secretary at the Department of 
EdtlcaUoh ana. ■ Science, proposed 
. Channelling a- proportion 'of repaid 
: Intern a ti on Eil Ipans into riew 'mehnan- 
tetris to finance student exchanges. 

; They also proposed ihh introduction 
of tax incenrives to encourage corpo- . 
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AUT opposes 
cash move 

Edinburgh University's Association of 
University Teachers has attacked a 
confidential document revealed in the 
THES last week suggesting methods of 
fund raising to support academic in- 
novation. 

Dr Adrian Graves, secretary of the 
local branch, said the association did 
not oppose raising money from outside 
sources. 

“But the AUT is very concerned 
about any university proceedings 
which had academic ramifications tak- 
ing place in secret. This committee has 
set academic objectives for the uni- 
versity without there being wide con- 
sultation and debate on these objec- 
tives." 

The body set up ( to discuss the 
creation of academic; posts was the 
senate, said Dr Graves, but the uni- 
versity court, which has already' 
approved the report in principle, had 
“oy stealth denied the senate a chance 
to debate matters of the greatest 
academic concern." 

Dr Graves said the AUT was also 
worried by references in the document 
to raising money from commercial 
interests. “One of the great values of. 
British higher education is that it is : 
independent of commercial concerns, 
and we have to guard against this being 
eroded." 

But a university spokesman said: 
“No one is proposing a huge injection 
of commercial finance and influence, 
but augmenting the university income 
by two or three per cen t . The university 
is hardly likely to concede undue 
commercial influence on this basis any 
more than it concedes undue gov- 
ernmental influence on the basis of a 
much larger cash injection. 1 * 

There was no question of any mea- 
sures being passed by stealth, he 
added. 

Legal advice 1 L 


New fund for industry links ‘Blunder’ 


by John Turney budget that he wanted the British 

Science Correspondent Technology Group to play a more 

The Department of Trade and Industry active rolein commercial development 
is likely to approve a new fund for of academic ideas, and tne department 


is likely to approve ...... ....... ... , - . . 

initiatives designed to improve wanted to encourage science parks and 
academic-industrial technology col- similar ventures. 


labors t ion before the parliamentary 
recess in July. 

The terms of the new fund, which 
will back proposals for schemes like 
science parks and industrial liaison 
appointments, are very similar to plans 
iexpected to come from an Advisory 
Council for Applied Research and 
Development report on the same sub- 
ject, expected to be published next 
week. 

The Government is so enthusiastic 
about exploiting academic enterprise, 
that the former industry secretary Mr 
Patrick Jenkin asked officials to draw 
up plans for (he fund even though the 
Cabinet Office had already asked the 


>inef Office had already asked the 
ACARD to set up a working group on 
liks between industry ana higher 


liks between industry ana higher 
education. 

Mr Jenkin said after this year’s 


Since then Dol civil servants have 
consulted more than 30 universities 
and polytechnics to find the best mod- 
els for successful work with industry. 
Their report is now being finalized for 
Mr Jenkin’s successor in the reconsti- 
tuted Department of Trade and Indus- 
try. Mr Cecil Parkinson. Like the 
ACARD group, the Dol investigation 
concludes that there is no one best way 
for all higher education institutions to 
exploit industrial opportunities. Both 
reports suggest that one solution for 
Government help is a fund open to 
applications from universities or 
polytechnics which have specific prop- 
osals. 

The Department of Trade and In- 
dustry has not yet put a value on the 
fund, but the ACARD group suggests 
that £5m would be enough to start off 



Tubular red steel and glass were materials chosen by Manchester 


a flexible scheme for backing such 
initiatives. 

Hie proposals are also likely to have 
the backing of Mr Kenneth Baker, who 
remains as Minister for Information 
Technology in the new department and 
is keen to see money found for science 
parks in particular. 

The new fund may go ahead before 
final clarification of the British Tech- 
nology Group's role. Hie DTI still 
intends to enhance the ability of the 
former National Research Develop- 
ment Corporation to promote com- 
mercial use of academic inventions. 

But the union of NRDC with the 
National Enterprise Board in the BTG 
has still to be formalized, and the DTI ' 
and the Treasury are still discussing 
proposals to remove the group’s auto- 
matic right to first refusal of inventions 
based on publicly-funded research. 

The group’s final status wil also 
depend to some extent on the ACARD 
report, which is expected to produce a 
neutral verdict on the BTG's record. 

Increase 
in YTS 
grant urged 

The edncatlon representative on the 
Manpower Services Commission was 
expected to press for a minimum In- 
crease in the *25 a week Youth Training 
SchemB allowance at a meeting of the 
commission yesterday, in spite of the - 
failure of the Youth Training Board to 
make any recommendations this week. 

The National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education and 
other bodies have told Mr Wilson 
LongdCn, the education representative, 
that the minimum increase acceptable 
Is £1.45 a week, as originally proposed - 
by the Youth Task Group. This would 


Students a. GnUtantths- College, Lou- ‘ 


the £1,850 grant given to employers for 
each trainee under Mode A schemes. 


don, are tatdng^Tegal advlE’ after Writer education buU^^ 

learning that Dr Richard Hoggart, the The * s 011 show as P ar * ■“ exhibition of all the departments in the 

warden, had-atanued payments polytechnic’s faculty of art and design, which runs from June 17 to July 5. Youth Training Board represenla- 

stwiftbtuniop grant att&cattml ‘ i ’T — - £** wefe unable to agree on raising the 

1 an alleged refit strike. TT "•■ v jl. ~ pSaltoWance to £28or£30 per week 

Union claims victory *** 

and society activlfres had been , ~ . .1 

nop oyer redundancy plans 


Pmce l; the student Union 
■aft that A fclQiQO& cbeqw 
and society activities had beat 
without proper wetting and 
nop faced Seyere finabeii) 


oU^ndin/^T feL. which Dr ]•* 
mrt estimated to total j26,000. Dot boards 

Pre^^ifeWed that any students Polytechitic want ahe^ 
deliberately, withholding their thc «**««* 1 

~ that the union had trim any «“^ed it* - action, whei 

'^^mj^Dr^utrtn- redundancies were withdrawn. 
, Jscnas What he says b a purely ’ 

’ v ■V.vT.la : ■ . ' : Britton Were 3 wltifd 


take part to examination boards; claimed that 
at ‘ Brighton • Tlje board was cancelled because of be Interested 


because CB1 representatives argued i 
that this would have to come out of the , 
£1,850 grant. They could not afford this 
and It might mean offering less places or j 
pulling out. j 

. Employers on the board bad some) 
support from education members who 1 


Polytechnic went ahead thi$ wepk after : the support by members of the Asso- 
the lecturers union boycotting them datton of University Teachers, whose 
ended its ’.action, when; throated . staff members at Sussex university; refused 
■redundancies were withdrawn. , . ;■ tb cross a Natfhfe picket line after 


sharebut 


Tpe two rempto tag redundancy notices! deciding officially to do nothing to 
ofjRfr.OntfM sixteued last month at, undermine the Nafthe action. 
Brighton were Withdrawn this Week, The boycott was suspended at the 
after one of the recipients took early beginning of this week because of the 


ded at the 
ause of the 


uponBibilily fo 
’and education 
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dafmed that young people would not. 
be interested in whether the allowance 
was £25 or £30. What counted was the 
quality of training. 

The board was however able to 
recommend ail Immediate removal of 
the eligibility rule which prevents the 
admission on YTS of unemployed 17- 
year-oWS who stayed on at school or 
college to complete a vocational course, 
‘‘ta approved by the commission, 
this will mean that some 15,000 17- 
year-olds, about three per cent or the 
total number of entrants expected on 
the scheme this year, will be given an 
opportunity to Join YTS, although not a 
guarantee. 

i the Unfairness of penaliz- 

l Vntinostm tliw. 1 


angers 

colleges 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Teacher training colleges are fob 
about the Department of EdoS 
and Science’s failure to inform h 
that plans to control the stab d 
“second” subjects have beeq a* 
doned. 

The first news of a DES cbuM 
policy reached institutions whofa 
received questionnaires froa i 
Advisory Committee on the M 
and Education of Teachers Sk 
them to list all their main subjeoa 
second subjects for next year, 
limitations on the latter category, j 

Since then the department hue* 
firmed privately to a number offcs*| 
tions that they are allowed 'swnL, 
subjects” which are not alreadj rjCj 
their main allocated list. 

Normally institutions would ts 
welcomed this about face. BuUfc 
stage many have already transfer 
both staff and resources-whicbcaa • 
be recalled -in order to adhere toK \ 
instructions circulated last autua 

This advised institutions that 
would not be allowed to offers 
subsidiary subjects which werti 
already on their main subject lkLft ; 
DES aimed to prevent pro^sd 
teachers from teaching a subject fe 
which they had not been adeqaaif J 
prepared. 

In fact, the instruction raeailh ; 
institutions which had been abeti ; 
only four subjects, say maths, 
physical education and history, vs . 
unable to provide students wim» 
tional training corresponding (odd ; 
previous degree or studies - 16 * ;; 
the DES insists on. . . £ 

It is believed that the degripn >; 
failure to inform inslltutionfm* 
request to the ACSET to coum - ' 
formation is because of its embtraL 
ment at having to admit that caira*L 
“second subject" is virtually 
ble. Many institutions had warped* | 
department that this would betag® 

ble to achieve uniformly and 
work. ; . . " ) 

In April the DES withdrew a dros « 
which showed a partial reva^ : 

previous policy. This told initt®* 
that although the DES’s empk*« , 
main subject specialism rentairw, » : 

had now become clear that shoit^P 

secondary schools meant that ■- 
would have to take classes in secc®" ■ 
subsidiary subjects. ' ' a. I 

• The court case Involving * .■ 
threatened Catholic De U'SjJJjJ ; 
lege in Manchester, due to be ** i 
this week, has been postponed 
next month. , „ , .. j 

The Department of Bducalfoa 
Science postponed the case^J^ , 
fast turning Into a mini saga, 
prior commitments' which sf ^ 
into this week. . ; 

brought 


atratigaroents 



colleass ac 




Initial^ 

Xeble CbUege jMW , glvtfi an .Initial 
^(efcorae to (he Dbvtr commlitee’s 
.to reform .the Oxford Uni- 
'uate enfraned 


dl oq jhe curriculum 




its figures. Mr 
the former under . . J f . 
education, had already a 
these were wrong. 


Overseas fees 

continued .from front ^ 
rate contributions, concession P 
dents in foreign travel an a^ 
international raOrdlnationl ^ 
the impact of 


for government P° Ucie 5,: Syilif 
students to leave some 0*"®- 


wjhridBratiph' 


courw' sfartiug (bis September 


trained at thfc 


School . p 


verslty rectors from 
states,' launched a- wo|k P«^ 
also aimed , at 

mobility,- as well as ei S 3 »ir 

ehahgesof staff! resear^e^™ ; 

nistratora wjthfo Eur°Pf • 
Professor C^rWendel^p 
chairman of the Ualsod com® 1 ^ 
rectors’ conferences, 

sities in the EEC were faciug 


f they could 


??^V^.bythe 
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Teaching watchdog proposed 

by Patricia Santinelli “ ^ not however rule out the Advisory Body. But it is intended that 

Proposals for a single national accre- continuation or setting up of new local it should work closely with these and 
dilation body for education courses to and regional professional committees, the Council for National Academic 
be directly responsible to the Secretary bu points out that their functions do Awards, the Committee of Vice Chan- 
of State for Education were being not require a formal constitution celiore and Principals, the University 
debated today by a committee of the approved by the Secretary of State for Council for the Education of Teachers ", 
Government’s Advisory Body for Education. and the Polytechnic Council for the 

Teacher Training. But the paper says that a single body Education of Teachers, each being 

The proposals which are to go to the would be consistent with a clear dis- allowed an assessor on the body, 
main committee of the Advisory Com- tmction between professional approval According to a note by Sir Clifford , 

mittee for the Supply and Education of and academic validation and would be the proposals have unanimous support 
Teachers next month have the support similar to accreditation bodies for but in fact a letter from Exeter Uni- 
of its chairman. Sir Clifford Butler. If other professions except that it would verslty Committee for the Professional 
approved it will mark a further step in be advisory to the Secretary of State, Education of Teachers shows there is 
the control Sir Keith Joseph is intent on ine plan is for the body to be made opposition to both a single national 
gaining over teacher training courses. U P °* independent persons - although committee or one covering the south 
According to a paper prepared for is no mention as to whom would west. 

the committee, a single body is neces- ajmoint them - with experience of Their letter also expresses concern 
sary rather than the several local or schools and teacher training because overcrlteriaforapprovalofcourses.lt 
redonal professional committees origi- this would allow the body to be warns that professional committees 
naSy considered, to ensure that tne manageable. might be too constrained in exercising 

nsw criteria spelled out in the White It would also be independent of the their judgment if criteria were laid 
Paper Teaching Quality is applied validating bodies, the department, Her 
consistently across all training courses Majesty’s Inspectorate, the University 
in universities and colleges. Grants Committee and the National 


Labour vote to take 
back control of poly 


According to a paper prepared for ‘he 
the committee, a single body is neces- B PJ 
sary rather than the several local or ^ 
regional professional committees origi- thi 
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CVCP appoints 
new secretary 
general 

Mr Brian Taylor, executive secretary 
of the Committee of Vice Chancellors 


tod Principals, has been appointed 
secretary general, to succeed Mr Geof- 
frey Caston in October. 

. Mr Taylor is a graduate of the 


Mr iaylor is a graduate of the 
London School of Economics, who 
began his career in university adminis- 
tration as personal assistant to the to 
:lw principal at London. He became 
Mtontive secretary of the CVCP in 
19/3. He has close links with universi- 
ties in Europe and the Common- 
wealth. • 

Hull gets go-ahead 

Pl YWlir of Hull University has ruled 
tnat the university is empowered to levy 
tomnenliles fee, and that it has lawfully 
**frdsed that power. 

Iw university had Introduced an 
Jtotoltles fee of £21 ayear to contribute 
J®w*rd8 the careers service, the sports 
health and counselling ser- 
Last yeir students objected and 
^j w^was Suspended. Following the. 
« has been' reintroduced. 

Postgraduate rise 

student giants are to go 


Sir Patrick Nalrne, 
the new chancellor of 
Essex University 
tests an anti-noise 

system on a visit to 

the campus to meet 
staff and students, 

B£] watched by Professor . 
j|]| Barrie Chaplin, of 
the Wolfeon Centre 
j&I for the Electronic 
flft Cancellation of Noise 
ifStv and Vibration. 

Sir Patrick will be 
SS installed on July 13, 
(I?., as the university’s 
i chancellor. Lord 
Mf . I Butler, the first, 
saved from 1964 
[W until his death in 
n'iwjj March last year. 

\ j: His visit included a 

-.il. V £_ f ’ meeting with 
Vr-gti r r students’ union 

-wlfflL / f'l officers and senior 
v ; administrators, as 
[■■Bjjjjuiii,' well as a tour of 

|j several departments. ' 

Centre asks local 
councils for funds 

Scotland’s Centre for Educational 
Sociology has asked Scottish local 
authorities for £80,000 to continue ; 
work no longer funded by the Social 
Science Research Council. 

The centre, based at Edinburgh 
University, carries out research unique 
in Britain with comprehensive two 
yearly surveys on school-leavers. The 
Scottish Education Department has 
guaranteed to fond the surveys, which 
are often cited as the only reliable 
guide to the effect schooling has on 
pupils, until 1998. 

From 1975 until 1982, the SSRC 
- provided funding to make the research 
collaborative, involving teachers, 
■careers officers, advisors and inspec- 
tors, and the regional councils had 
open access to the findings. 

The centre is now asking for £80,000 
over three years to continue the col- 
laboration, funding a new post for 
someone to help educationalists 
seeking data, and perhaps to conduct 
original research for individual re- 
gions. 

The locai authorities are also being 
asked .for another £$ 0 , 0 QQ oyer three 
years by the Scottish ' Council for 
Kesearcn In Education for a schools’ 
assessment research and support unit 
which would organize in service 
courses and promote “action re- 
search”. , 


down too rigidly from the centre, or if 
there were changes with each change of 
Government or Secretary of State. 


Study shows 

computing 

‘errors’ 

by Felicity Jones 

A lack of clarity about the needs and 
wants of students in adult classes in 
computing has been highlighted by a 
study In the University of Leeds de- 
partment of adult education. 

The Leeds research and develop- 
ment study of local authority provision 
for adults with an interest in personal 
computing focused on introductory 
computing evening classes of which 
ithere were 11 listed in Leeds for 1981 
land 22 in 1982. 

The occupational and education 
background of the students differed 
widely but the survey showed that 
administrators are showing a mowing 
interest in the area and the implications 
of computer technology which might 

suggeM.a ^eed for the prqvjribjt.pf 
courses for theim 

As was to be expected, there was a 
rise in both the number of actual 
computer owners and potential pur- 
chasers over the two year survey 
period; In 1981, 16 per cent ware 
computer owners with a total of sevdn 
different types of computer in opera- 
tion while by 1982 ownership was up to 
30 per cent with 12 different types of 
machine. 

. Hie percentage of non-owners who 
were considering purchase has also 
risen, except among teachers who 
probably have greater access to 
machines during school time. « 

The most striking result of the 
survey .carried out by research student 
David Banks, who has written a report 
for the latest issue of the National 
Institute of Adult Education's journal 
Adult Education, however, Is .that the 
types of students are fluid and vary and 
lack clarity about what they expect 
from such courses which in turn affects 
the courses themselves. . 

It is suggested that one answer may 
be to treat introductory computer 
classes as places where students can 
become acquainted with a whole range 
of issues so that they can then focus 
their attention later on particular re- 
levant areas qf interest to them. 

Mr Banks thinks it may be too simple 
a matter for. the adult education system 
to provide large numbers of introduc-, 
tory computing classes, concentrating 
on programming in BASIC, which may 
do a disservice to the students since it 
does not meet the wants and needs of 
those students. / 


by Karen Gold 

Liverpool's education committee has 
voted to take control of the polytechnic 
back from the governors, to whom it 
was delegated last year, as the first step 
in an expansionary plan for advanced 
further education in the city. 

Power was delegated to the gov- 
ernors last March after the hung city 
council failed to agree on a policy for 
the polytechnic. Tne decision by the 
newly-elected Labour majority will go 
to the full meeting of the city council 
next week. 

If agreed, it will mean that all major 
decisions by the governors will have to 
be ratified by the education committee 
and city council. Achieving that con- 
trol Is one of three aims of the new. 
administration going for approval to 
tho council meeting. 

The second is to replace the eight 
political governors on the polytechnic’s 
38-strong governing body, since they 
reflect the hung council, with eight 
members from the Labour group. Tne 
new governing body Is likely to meet 
early next month. 

The decision to fill all eight places 
was “to try to give some direction and 
leadership to the polytechnic" accord- 
ing to Liverpool’s education chairman 
Councillor Dominic Brady . That Is also 




3“ Increase from . £2,880 to 
Mot students outside London tit 
W’ A335 to £2)430; and stu- 
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LSE may boost Jewish studies 

The London School of Economics and for. five . years. The LSE However, 
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thc aim of the third resolution. 

According to Mr Brady, the motion 
requests the governing body “to make 
efforts to reduce the deficit In adv- 
anced further education, but not to 
reduce the number of jobs, close 
courses ot introduce any private con- 
tractors into the authority”. 

The education committee is meeting 
every week to formulate a plan for the 
polytechnic, which will concentrate on 
increasing foil-time student numbers 
and courses to improve cost-effective- 
ness, Mr Brady said. 

Those discussions would become an 
academic plan, if the polytechnic did 
not produce one itself by the end of the 
summer. “The principle we are putting 
forward is that we will rui\ courses 
where there » proven student de- 
mand," he said. 

"There is prove if demand in most of 
the courses at the polytechnic: most are 
two or three times oversubscribed. We 
have got to investigate what is possible 
and practical, but there is demand in 
Liverpool for expnnsion by at least SO 
per cent. 

"The principle we are putting for- 
ward is courses to take account of the 
need of Liverpool and Merseyside: we 
won't just put more science-based 
courses on, but will look at courses on 
their merits." 
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Merger Engineering body overhauls support 


grant 

sparks row 

by Ngaio Crequer 
Royal Holloway College, which is 
merging with Bedford nn Hie RHC 
site, lias complained that Bedford has 
been given n much bigger grant by the 
court or London University. 

Members of the RHC academic 
board feel that, as the host institution 
in the merger, their costs are greater 
and this should be recognized by the 
court, or there should at feast be parity 
of treatment. 

In the recurrent grant allocation,' 
RHC has been given £4.264,000 a 2.3 
per cent increase on the 1982-S3 
figures. Bedford has been given 
£4,867,000, a 4.3 per cent increase. 
Further, in the research allocation 
Bedford's lias gone up by £37,716 and 
RHCs has gone down by £21,345. 

Both colleges have fold court that 
the merger has impeded their attempts 
to attract icscarcli support. Court has 
said: “Hie court has received repre- 
sentation from Bedford and RHC that I 
preoccupations of their academic staff ■ 
with the merger has limited their ability 
to attract research support.” 

“Tiie court is still considering these 
represcntnlions, albeit sympathetically 
and may provide one or both of the eof- . 
leges with temporary compensatory | f 

f ronts from their restructuring funds t 
ur it cannot see its wav to excluding the n 

two arithmetic. ‘ R 

Dr Ray Miller, the RHC principal m 
has taken up the case with Mr Hamish E! 
Stewart, the university principal. Dr ii 
Miller said: “The court allocation is | 
one of these delphic matters so it is very $ 
difficult to telf whether a particular 
allocation is fair or not. tl 

“It is a fact that RHC got a rather ft 
smaller percentage increuse in pound flS 
terms than most of the other colleges. 

It is something we are discussing with 
court, whether there has been a mis- 
take. 1 ’ — 

APT warn on ^ 
research cash t 

Allocating ■ research money to A 
polytechnics and colleges from the N 
advanced further education pool v 
wol ud be damaging and dangerous, w 


e ri > nP „ Pnrrpsnnnflpnt ,n B professors conference, that money new their pressure for recognition that 

If ‘ cspunuciii for en gi necr ing research tends to go to “engineers are not clones of scientists". 

The Science and Engineering Research projects nearer to straight science than as one senior member said this week. 
Council is conducting a major review engineering development. w_ n _ rmrit , . , . , 

of its support for engineering research. The cneincerine Drofessors areued r,™ ~ Dermot Downs, chairman of the 
The Needs of Engineering Working strongly to this year P s House of Lords f ,d ,h f 

Party, which will report to the council's Select Committee rnvestiEnline en- ^ “ p ■ d e * Bai,ne the rolc of 
engineering board early next year, will sheering research and development research and postgraduate 

consider whether the requirements of fiiat cnumecrinE should move from the ™™igui the universities, mid sec what 
engineering differ from those of sci- SERC to n new tnginceTjnfiRcsenrch ™ ?* SERCW 


consider wTiether the icquirenients ol 
engineering differ from those of sci- 
ence. 

Engineering has accounted for a 
growing share of the council’s budget 
since the former Science Research 
Council was renamed to incorporate 
engineering in its title in 1980. The new 
working group is partly a response to 
criticisms, notably from (he engineer- 


SERC to ii new Engineering Research „ nrf 111 1 , RC , M, P- 

nnd Development Council. " cc y ,e s P cc ' n l needs of en- 

Although it rejected this proposal, JKSf» n i!!? n P thl?!!!* ,n * 1 !!* J irn F:“ 
the Lords committee supported the "”8"* b «ng them to revise their critic- 

view (hat the SERCshoul/spend more ,sms of "“cotincil. 
money on engineering, especially on Professor Geoffrey Sims, vice chan- 
development. The engineering profes- cellor of Sheffield University and 
sors, who are represented on the new chairman of the SERC working party 
working group, will now be able to re- said there was still a basic question of 
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Women’s studies pack is 
result of joint venture 


A cooperative venture between the 
National Extension College and the 
Workers Educational Association, 
with the financial backing of the Equal 

Ilnnnrliiiiitiac r ~'~ 1 y i ■ 


Polytechnic Teachers. duced a resource pack for tutors in 


. u IMUUIM 

In its response to the National women’s studies. 

.tlUlWlru diomuinn - IV . 


Advisory discussion document sug- 
gesting such an arrangement, tile AIT' 
says public sector tugher education 
needs adequate funding for scholarship 
and research on a par with universities 
and administered through a realistic 
unit of resource. 

The NAB document based its argu- 


The Initiative for the pack came from 
■the Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and 


pack, for the WEA, which failed to 
agree to appoint a women’s officer at 
its recent bi-annual conference, the 
cooperation with the NEC over the 
publication of this pack is seen as a 
major initiative in the growth of in- 
volvement in womens studies. 

A member of the WEA’s womens 


S Sir Ed ward 

Parkes, chairman 

oftheUniversity 

Grants 

Committee and 
vice chancellor 
designate of 
Leeds University, 
poses beside a 
portrait of 
himself unveiled 
this week at the 
City University, 
where he was vice 
chancellor from 
1974-78. The 
painting is by 
Michael Noakes. 

Counting on 
each other 

Polytechnic lecturers have founded 
their own society of statistics to examine 
common Issues including a deteriorat- 
ing student staff ratio, the impact of 
information technology and new soft- 
ware advances In their discipline. 

An inaugural meeting at North Lon- 
don Polytechnic last week was attended 


the Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and W T ens “ on week was attended 

Oxfordshire district of the WEA. Part- Dale exobunedH 1 *2. ^"2* by i .* st ? 1 ^ Ucs , lecturars from 27 
nme tutors and ■volunteers decided to resource Mck wSTthat' ^ ESimS»^ th rt^! p,,e ? e,,tatlTC8 

teaching and reading'ifste'SJ ftSt°to haSd^Sw ?h d hf for the 


""I' ns Mgu- around the country. , tI . . 77. “ »“■ “• »«•« poiyrecnmcs, and a 

unre !. llBtlc M »»roent of The editor of the resource pack ^ on £ n fal1 ,nto leachin 8 by ° umbe f Including Sheffield and Coven- 

rcsearchas currently organised in both journalist Angela Spindler-Brown said ®f ld after . a , few meel ‘ngs of *nry (Lanchesler) have Independent 

f8E?? t,es 8 * d the P u , bl,c “ clor - nnd that the material included was deliber- Itf? 6 ° ca tOTS , lt became apparent statistics departments, although stalls- 
failed to mention scholarship at all, it ately wide-ranging so that students in S,^L C i, C0 - ldd m ?. ke U5e of our experi- ,,c ® k more often linked to mathematics 

All nf m a * ■ x. individual woman’s studies classes ® cornmunication computing in one department. 

AU types of research defines in the could chnnu> mhm ... excrcise > she said. The new sodetv. vet in Yu> n m»i B n.. 


a ii -c . . _ , iuuiviuumi woman s studies classes ” u A uuc ueparnuem. 

NAR S h defines in the could choose what they wanted to ^ ’ she said - Th * newsoclety, yet to be officially 

NAB document - research, up-dating , study. » The material is broad enouah to be P amed » W *H be mainly concerned with 

h C “ sch ? J The resource pack is made up of used b ? evea thc most conservative ra,fl tlong to the teaching of 

rdepcI ? de ? t «y s ‘he seven individual clearly laid out sec- ? studies group because they s,atlal!cs t0 undergraduate students, 

arshin ° f xh ° ~ ,,0 ? s on differenl topics such as women fc 1 * for , themsefves. by picking Top priority for the society win be to 

.? ff 8 d resources and work, education and child-bearing ?. nd cho °smg from our material, what P r ^ for statistics to be riven a higher 
Ihh ca " no1 , c ° n1 P? te and child rearing. Each section carriei ^ * anl to st udy. Whether we like it Judentstaff ratio. Statists, mathema- 

fund,n 8 four syllabuses which have actually or not, many wonien are frightened and computing were all shifted 
P^t^dua e- students, nor been used by tutors and a list of useful and mistrustfiil of feminism." fr° ra group one to group two of 

sustain its standard of teaching. addresses, suggested reading and dis- The National Extension College has subjects, Increasing their 

•ru- awt- i- ^ cussion materials. published the resource pack. The NEC SSR from 9:1 to 11:1. 

n o.ii T , ll'i? ; U " r 5,5* Word-diagrams are used in each correspondence courses and pro- , TI !* Peering committee has also been 

i n ° f . r ^ 8Carc b in the section to demonstrate visually the du fes resource materials and thinks ii “’“J 1 *°ok at the role of statistics in 
b J® mt ? ,nln P. C0l, Jpara- sorts of issues and problems which can ,s important to cooperate with other S' Business and Technician Education 

SiLuJSlf universities. But it be covered under each topic. The final agencies father than get into competi- Conn cH course syllabi, teacher assess- 

P° ollSQllo 5 ated ^° section of thc pack includes a practical Uon ,n areas like this. ra «« in the age of the microcomputer 

research rather than scholarship, the nmip m uminn 1 r- ■ ...... . reform* Koinn .iio^ • .. » 


research rather than scholarship, the guide to setting up a creche, 
effect will be to encourage staff away The number of women’s studies 
from teaching, and to create two classes courses have certainly been increasing 
of lecturer: some concentrating on in recent years and the wide variation 
teaching and others on research. in content is reflected in tl 


— . ... -me ims. »■«= “h b ui me microcomputer 

Copies of Women’s Studies are AdvLo^l^^,^ lhe Na,tonal 
available price £3.50 from the publica- ^ “ ° y on P ublIc s «*or educa- 

tions department of the National KXHK-.¥ ,l,Q i , A° f J s4llt,sl1 " 00 
Extension College, 18 Brooklnnds mhiui Academic Awards 


; asasr -i iaamaaftaas ^s^ j ^ssse sasi'sS 

Academics veto student presence at ‘reserve7bus(nSs ? 

Oxford University students liave failed nation areued stronolv rh.n f>V(-lilcinn ......j .1 . . ... 


Oxford University students have failed coition argued strongly that exclusion 

»e»iasi 


- - - - Op “ w 'li UMVUiia IVEI^VI 

stofisalaries and conditions. 

In a postal bnltnt the university's 
academics have voted overwhelmingly 
to declare thc issues reserved business 
- when the two students who have 
secured places on Hebdomadal Coun- 
cil must withdraw. 

The ballot, which crime down 810 to 
203 against the students, follows a 
heated debate in congregation when 
the Oxford Universty Students Asso- 




argued that terms and conditions of of 
employment fell within the area of 
individuals' nersnnal xffnirc 


area ” ^ wykjng in the libraries. 

zA S&s 


. Dons ato ™,ed 7I6-M io" give (he 
vice chancellor, Mr Geoffrey War- should be accepted. 

nnrir rliciTAlitvi In a HH nikav ;inmr w-m... . r >■■ 




nock, discretion to add other items to Mr Watson a librarian, said he had «,i?S h t W 80 and ASTMS have con- 
the confidential part of council discussed the isSue with his staff “We t !? ir m ^ I " b ® rs and national 

ugeiidas. . all rather felt we did not w^t iunior ^quarters and had raised no objec- 

d p9 r J n 8* b ®. con 8 r ®8 af,c, y debate, Mr members (students) to be involved in °TtJ° 8 51 la f Presence, he said. 

Puinck Neill, warden of All Souls, = matters concerning the hours of work ? e< J? e was approved 

3 /** m the ballot ' 


I! 1 , ho ( w needs of chgineeriK i 

, differed from science, The nS . 

would “try to identify areas B 
ie engineering research arid developZ 
, w is not being supported adequatelvh 
of e * is,| ng machinery, and try and i 
te [ hc T "F 1, are « whore the SERC J ! 
at be playing a different part. 

n- Hc expected that responses to ik j 
group s call for evidence would iudui 
e- comments on projects with too £ 
support for design studies andootk 
development side. “Personally, I m 
a- more could have heen done in these 
id areas" , he said, and the group’s rewr 
y would try and offer clear directions^ 
if how Hus could be d one in future. 

Report slams 
ethnic 
training lack 

by Patricia Santinelli 

No courses exist for graduates ci 
undergraduates wishing to train a 
teachers in ethnic minority comoninib 
languages, according to an in-deptl 
report prepared for the Swann Com- 
mittee. 

The report based on a survey of wi 
n over 1 18 teacher training institute 
was produced by Professor Mauriu 
Craft and Dr Madeleine Atkins of Ibr 
School of Education at Nottingham 
University. 

“Nowhere in England and Wain 
, can a graduate in ethnic minorii) 
languages such as Turkish, Greek 
Chinese, Arabic, Portugese or any 
Asian language obtain an appropriate 
training for teaching. And only a liny 
minority of PGCE courses offer the 
opportunity of studying a few modern 
languages with no previous know- 
ledge,’ the report says. 

The report adds that the BEd situa- 
tion is even weaker and is bound to 
deteriorate as the degree becomes a 
predominantly primary teaching qual- 
ification and the outlook is therefore 
unpromising. 

" Very little modern language work is 
taking place and 75 percent of all such 
students are studying French as an 
1 academic subject, with a small number 
! studying Welsh and a sprinkling doing 
’ German” the report points out. 
However, the report emphasizes 
that although almost all institutions 
had access to languages centres offer- 
i ing self instruction facilities or other 
■ arrangements for the acquisition or 
i improvement of com m unity or modern 
languages, in most cases these offered 
modern European languages only and 
only three provided opportunities in 
Asian languages. 

A further finding was that in tennsof 
relevant language provision across the 
curriculum, university departments or 
education were uniformly po orer ' 
polytechnics uniformly better and col- 
leges between the two. 

In fact an additional survey of under- 
graduate courses in modern and com- 
munity languages in both universities 
and public sector institutions shows 
that French and German predominate 
with between only 10 ana 19 institu- 
tions in both sectors offering some 
ethnic minority languages. 

The authors recommend the setting 
up by tbe Department of Education 
and Science of a small national working 
party to develop a coordinated ponQ 
in this field. In turn this body slioiuo 
designate several specialist centres^ 
matter of the highest priority- Tn«y 
survey indicated that only about e'gj 1 ’ 
institutions had sufficient expertise to 
allow for immediate further develop- 
ment. 

. The report also urges that P r0 J r . lsia 5 
in ethnic minority languages be offeree 
some protection in the forthcoming 
National Advisory Body review m 
higher education in thepublic sector- 
it also wants the DES and tw 
University Grants Committee to con- 
sider a somewhat extended quota tor 
PGCE modem language specialists 
because of the emphasis in secondary 
(raining at this level. It suggests tn& 
could be done by designating “com- 
munity languages'* as a new category- 
Moreover, it recommends that those 
BEd courses in institutions ol r ® 3 “J 
active in this field should be permittee 
to develop secondary programmes w 
community languages. 
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Oxford to refill 
50 vacant posts 


New minister tackles old tasks 


by Paul Flnther it 

1 su 

Oxford University is planning ro refill s 
between 50 and 60 academic posts - b *j 
equivalent to about the current num- n( 
ber of “suspended posts" - because of re 
recent improvements in its financial sl 

outlook. 

A revised “retrenchment plan liivit- th 
ing bids from faculties for the posts to jg 
be filled and proposing a major plan- cu 
nine review in 1985, was endorsed last b] 
week by the university congregation, at 
the dons’ parliament. 

Oxford has also just set up a new 
appeals and income generation com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mr 
Christopher Ball, warden of Keble i. 
College, to identify fund-raising pro- 
jects and priorities. . 

The revival in university finances J n 
comes from three sources: a recovery 
in overseas students fees income since 
1981 over an expected £l£m deficit last 1 
year; a £473,000 increase in the recur- . 
rent grant as Government cash-limits p 1 
were relaxed; and another grant in- j 
crease expected in 1983/84, partly L 
because of 80 extra science student 
places allocated to Oxford. tl 

The general board has already told 
spending departments to expect no a 
further cuts in either 1983/84 or 1984/ v 
85, although it is remaining cautious s 
about completely abandoning its 1981 a 
retrenchment plan. This required an u 
eight per cent budget cut by 1984-85; n 
so far 5 percent was cut in 1981/82, and 1 
two ana a half per cent in 1982/83. t 
But the board has now given facul- t 
ties until the end of term to submit 
bids, in order of priority, for the frozen e 
posts which should now be refilled, lt k 
hopes to begin the process early next n 
term, and has set aside some special c 
funds for the purpose. b 

The hoard has also made it clear that u 

Let Tutu come 
toBritain, > 
say bishops 

Thirty Anglican bishops, the dean of St ! 
Paul’s and the principal of King's j 
College, London, nave all protested to ■ 
the South African government about j 
its refusal to allow Bishop Desmond , 
Tutu, to leave the country. ‘ 

The Right Rev. Desmond Tutu, 
Bishop of Lesotho, is a former student 
and fellow of King’s College. He was 
recently, refused travel documents to 
visit London, when he was invited by 
the dean and chapter of St Paul’s 
Cathedral to preach there, and by the 
dean of King’s to talk to staff and 
students. 

Lord Cameron, the principal of 
King's, said in a letter to the South 
Afncan ambassador that they were 
extremely distressed and concerned at 
what had happened. 

. “We believe that this denial of 
international travel and free speech is 
totally contrary to the Christian and 
civilized values for which South Africa 
claims to' stand. Such an action can 
hardly be in the interests of South 
Africa itself, for at a time when so 
many are saying that only violence will 
bnng about change in South Africa, 
Bishop Tutu is courageously affirming 
the way of non-violent change. 

"The South African government has 
Made, and is making, a number of 
overtures to academics in the Univer- 
sity of London to ask them to accept 
jobs in the University of South Africa. 

. "I* is difficult, however, to see how 
l .. e J? can be encouraged to accept when 
gfingmshed, international figures 
j 8 * Bl snop Desmond Tutu are forbid- 
heVrote ^ en 8 a B eraents abroad," 

kKer signed by 30 bishops, all 
™s of King's College, including 
c«o former archibishops of Canter- 
Coggan and Lord Ramsey, 
bus also been sent. 

r J^y say they are unhappy by the 
■ . at, d that “this unwarranted 

of a^ j on ” 8 violation of the tradition 
enuc fr eed oni stretching over 
leap?- cemu n«, which encourages 
who w,’ P astors and especially those 
lies 1 T^ V f i been honoured by universi- 
»n free speech and 
'woned argument". 


it is willing to consider changes in the 
subjeci area of a vacant post, and in 
special circumstances, even to consider 
bids for entirely new posts. Meanwhile 
all new vacancies will still be put on the 
register of suspended posts as a first 


step. 

The board also wants a full review of 
the university's future plans late in 
1985 once the “volatile nature” of 


current funding decisions and the new 
blood initiatives have both been 
absorbed by the university. 

Oxford has also just published a! 
record of the final meeting of a Uni- 
versity Grants Committee visitation lo 
the university which took place last 
November and raised financial issues.! 

The UGC made clear it would bear 
in mind Oxford's need for capital funds 
to repair buildings, following the ex- 
tensive building programme of the 
1960s, and adjust its grant allocation to 
account for the international role of 
institutions like the Ashmolcan and 
Pitt Rivers museums, and the Bodleian 
Library. 

Thc UGC congratulated Oxford on 
the “impressive" development of tbe 
external studies department and the 
achievements in science research 
where it was now prominent in areas 
such as cements and robotics. On the 
arts side if called for more inter- 
university collaboration, and recog- 
nized some subjects were vulnerable. 
It believed it was better to “do fewer 
things well than to spread the jam too 
thinly". 

The UGC was concerned about 
charges to students for inter-library 
loans, limited student counselling, the 
need for more collaboration between 
colleges in the freezing of posts and for 
better public relations to improve the 
university's image among local people. 


by Olea Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The new Scottish Office minister for 
education and industry, Mr Allan 
Stewart will enjoy a very brief scttling- 
in period before tnckling a number of 
higher educational issues bequeathed 
by the former Scottish education minis- 
ter, Mr Alex Fletcher. 

A decision is urgently needed on 
next session's intake to community 
education courses. Thc Scottish 
Education Department has recom- 
mended that the number of students 
should be axed from 190 to 120. 
However, the principals of (he Scottish 
colleges of education have criticized 
the proposals, claiming that there is a 
considerable need for community 
education graduates, and that they are 
successful in finding jobs. 

The governors of Paisley College are 
seeking a meeting ns soon as possible 
with Mr Stewart lo ask him to suspend 
the decision to axe tbe college's social 
science and applied social studies de- 
gree until there has been a national 
review of the subjects. 

If thc decision is to be rescinded, it 
must be done quickly since the SED 
has already told the college to slash 
next session’s intake from 140 to 70, 






Mr Stewart: down lo work 
and suspended the appointment of a 
new head of the social studies depart- 
ment. 

The minister must also make a ruling 
on thc individual Intakes to (he seven 
education colleges for next session. 

Mr Stewart will be lobbied on a 
number of other issues by various 
factions, particularly on the imple- 
mentation of the Scottish Tertiary 


Council report. It is likely that the 
minister will favour the majority re- 
port, recommending that advanced 
further education should be centrally 
run while non advanced further educa- 
tion is run by the local authorities, but 
there will be strong pressure on him to 
back the minority report, proposing 
that all tertiary education should be 
run by the regions. 

A working party set up by the 
secretary of state for Scotland will 
produce guidelines by the end of this 
month for the introduction of a prim- 
ary degree, giving Scotland an all 
graduate teaching profession, and it 
will be up to Mr Stewart to deride 
whether to implement their proposals. 

The Scottish Nutional Union of 
Students is to mge Mr Stewart to reject 
any plans to implement a flat rate of 
travel awards, which it claims would 
cut thc grants of more than 11,000 
Scottish students. 

And Mr Stewart will also have to 
consider the proposal by Aberdeen 
university court thatn committee beset 
up to examine the feasibility of a 
merger between the university, Robert 
Gordon's institute of Technology, and 
Aberdeen College of Education. 


More public school-leavers head for university 


The majority of pupils leaving public 
schools in 1982 opted for higher educa- 
tion courses with a decreasing number 
going straight into employment, 
according to a survey of 2uU schools 
published this week. 

The Independent Schools Careers 
Organization survey published in the 
iSCO Summer Bulletin shows that out 
of 2,400 girls 85 per cent were going on 
to university and other degree and full 
lime courses and only 4 per cent were 
going straight to work. 

For the boys the proportion was 
slightly lower. Out of 8,600 75 per cent 
opted for university and other degree 


and full time courses and 1 1 .4 per cent 
went straight into employment. 

Among the girls, there was a slight 
increase in those taking other full lime 
courses such as higher diplomas and a 
minor decrease in the number going to 
university. 

Languages, science (particularly 
biology), secretarial studies, econo- 
mics and business studies attracted the 
Inrgest number of girls with propor- 
tions ranging from 8 to 5 per cent I The 
lowest categories were engineering, 
maths, agi iculiure , accountancy, 
hanking and classics with proportions 
ranging from 1.7 to I per cent. 


The proportion of boys going lo 
university fell very slightly from 54.5 
per cent in 198L to 52.2 per cent in 


1982, but there was a slight increase in 
those taking other degree and full lime 
courses, mainly at polytechnics. 
Engineering proved to be the most 


Agricultural council takes on food research 


by Jon Turney, 

Science Correspondent 

The Agricultural Research Council has 
set up a food division to overseas 
research and development for the food 
industry. The decision to divide re- 
sponsibilities formerly held by the 
animals and food division, is in line 
with a recommendation last year from 
a working group of the Advisory 
Council for Applied Research and 
Development, and will give the ARC 
three main divisions instead of two. 

The new division, to be headed by 
Professor Frank Curtis, director of the 
ARC Food Research Institute at Nor- 
wich, also heralds a change of name - 
to the Agricultural and Food Research 
Council - subjeci to Privy Council 
approval. The council will seek to 


promote training and research tundinc 
In universities and institutes into food- 
related topics including nutrition, food 
processing and machinery. 

These changes, together with back- 
ing from the House of Commons 
Agriculture Committee's report on 
research and development published 
last week, may strengthen the ARC'S 
hand in its fight to reverse a 1982 
recommendation from the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils that 
its budget be reduced over the next 
three years. The commons committee, 
which also endorsed the idea of a new 
food division, judged the ARC'S re- 
search programme to be better thought 
out than the work funded by the 
Ministry of Agriculture , the other main 
source of money for agricultural re- 
search. 


The committee's report bucked thc 
argument of Dr Ralph Riley, the 
ARC’S secretaty, that the ABRC 
exceeded its remit in its budget propos- 
als by giving advice on questions 
.beyond strict scientific priorities. The 
report says the secretary of state at the 
Department of Education and Science 
should look closely at this as e question 
of principle. 

• The University Grams .Committee 
and the National Advisory Body have 
set up a joint working group on 
advanced courses in forestry and agri- 
culture. The working group, chairea by 
Professor Keith Clayton of the Uni- 
versity of East Anglia, will examine 
whether existing courses meet students 
and employers' needs and recommend 
changesin provision. It will report next 
year. 


second most popular choices were for 
economics, business studies attracting 
nearly 10 per cent and science 7.52 per 
cent." 

The survey also had some surprises 
with art, commercial art, industrial 
design and photography. 


Engineers project 
brand new image 

/Herior-Watt University hatiauncfmd-a — — 

\ project to provide high technology 
.video courses to British industry. 
Video Course Services, set up jointly 
by Heriot-Watt and the Engineering 
Industry Training Board, has been 
awarded a £40,000 grant by the 
Department of Industry. 

It will draw mainly oii video courses 
from more than 20 engineering univer- 
j sides in the United States. So far, very 
I little material has been produced in the 
United Kingdom, but the project 
hopes to help to develop courses. 

An advisory board of representa- 
tives from industrial companies and 
other interested organizations, includ- 
ing the Department of Industry, will 
suggest which course material should 
be made available. 
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Marcin Fry lies, a former activist in 
Poland's banned independent stud- 
ents' association (NZS) has recently 
become the focus or a confrontation in 
Warsaw University’s mathematics de- 
partment. Mr Frybes was given a 
university post by the relevant govern- 
ment department, and then im- 
mediately dismissed by the rector on 
political grounds. This anomaly pin- 
points the contradictions in Polish 
academic life under Jaruzclski and 
throws some doubt on the value of new 
legislation on tenure. 

Mr Frybes received his MA degree 
in mathematics in 1981. New graduates 
arc bound to work for the state for 
three years, and he set about finding a 
job. In January 1982, shortly after the 
declaration of martial law, the profes- 
sor of mathematics. Professor Gnzicki, 
recommended him for the post of 
technical engineering assistant in the 
departnic nt. The job is primnrilv ndrni- < 
nistrativc, arranging und coordinating i 
timetables and study programmes - but 
is usually given to a new graduate. s 
The dean of mathematics. Dr Henry f 
Wctzniakowski. and the director uf the cl 
Mathematics Institute of the univer- li 
sity, Dr Kvsznrd iiiigelking supported u 


Frybes, who had been interned dur- 
ing the summer of 1982, started work 
on November 2, 1982. Nine days later, 
he was fired for having participated in a 
pro-Solidarity demonstration the pre- 
vious day. Frybes niniiilaincd. and still 
maintains, that lie took no part in the 
demonstration, and has witnesses to 
prove it. 

By this time. Dr Samsonowicz had 
been replaced by a new government 
appointee. Dr Kazimicrz Dobrowols- 


appointee, Dr Kazimicrz Dobrowols- 
ki. When Professor Wozniakowski 
raised the case with the university 
senate, there was n heated discussion. 
Do browolski reportedly exclaimed: "It- 
cumcs to this - either Frybes goes or I 
do”. A vote of confidence was taken, 
and Dobrowolski won by two votes. In 
a face-saving gesture, the senate 
appointed a commission of lawyers to 
examine (he case, chaired by Dr Zbig- 
niew Sitlwa, a party member who 
specializes in labour relations and 
trade union matters. 

In March 1983, the commission 
submitted its findings to the senate: 


wolski, at the lime he fired Frybes. 
must hnvc been aware of it. 

On receiving the commission’s re- 
port, Dobrowolski signed a contract of 
employment for Frybes, backdated for 
three months and non-renewable. 
According to some of Frybes’ sym- 
pathizers, Dobrowolski seems to have 
been motivated throughout by a desire 
to avoid having to grant tenure to 
Frybes. 

By this time, news of the affair hnd 
reached mathematicians nhmad. who 


Sir'' " 


i -m 




suuuimeu its Imamus to the senate: 
Frybes, it found, had heeu wrongfully 
dismissed. By this time, a new tenure 
law had come into force, requiring the 
universities to give a form of tenure to 


sity, Dr Kysznrd 1- ugelking supported univeSties o give a omioT'len^m 
moment. Dr Henryk Wo- all employees who had Xady been £ 

mTn r^plrM? ; riifr. a RP 1 c ^ tu govern- employment on January 1 . It Jind been 
ment Plenipotentiary for Graduate known for some months that this law 
Employment, who ga ve his approval, would come into effect, and Dobro- 

Professors lose majority 
on university councils 


from Guy Neave 

PARIS 

Swingeing cuts are to be made in the 
numbers of outsiders sitting on uni- 
versity councils, following the debate 
on the future of the Higher Education 
Guideline Bill in the French National 
Assembly. The government also pro- 
poses to go some way in relaxing 
certain aspect of cojiii-nf over uni- 
versity finance. 

The issue of how the universities are ■ 
to be controlled has been the subject 
of acrimonious debate. In the student 
movement, both left and right have 
called fox the number of non university 
worthies on such bodies to be reducedT 
In future, university affairs are to be 
conducted by three councils: the admi- 
nistrative council, chaired by the uni- 
versity president (France’s equivalent 
of the vice chancellor) which will have 
overall responsibility for the manage- 
ment of the individual establishment; 
an academic council and a council to 
deal with university studies and inter- 
nal affairs. 

The dispute between the govern- 
ment and the opposition over the 
number of seats to be kept for full 
professors in all three bodies was 
particularly bitter. Opposition 
attempts to have three electoral col- 
leges with separate voting by profes- 
sors, lecturers and Junior lecturers, 
were thrown out without ceremony. 

So too were attempts to reassert 
professorial power. 

In future full professors will fill half 


the seats set aside for university 
teaching staff but academic staff will 
account for no more than 45 per cent. 
This, ns the right wing opposition 
f > mii i led out, will mean that professors 
will no longer he masters in their own 
houses. 

Student repre scuta (ion has been in- 
creased, largely as a result ofthe events 
of the recent weeks. The 196S guide- 
line law set aside 15 per cent on the 
university administrative council for 
the student estate. This is to be in- 
creased to between 20 and 25 per cent. 

The reduction in the number of 
outsiders on university governing 
bodies is pleasing to all sectors of 
academia. If, originally, some 45 per 
cent of places on the administrative 
council has been seen as their part, this 
is now to be reduced by around 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent in all. The exact 
number will be up to the university to 

In the area of university finance, the 
opposition pressed strongly for the 
creation of a type of University Grants 
committee to act as intermediary 
between central government and the 
universities. This too was rejected. 

However, universities are to be 
encouraged to seek additional re- 
sources by having the power to form 
contracts with both public and private 
enterprise. As state-mn institutions, 
they could not do this previously. 

As the National Assembly debate 
drags on, the question in most people’s 
minds is not whether it will be passed 
but whether it will be implemented or 
simply remain a dead letter. 


y reached mathematicians abroad, who 
wrote to Dobrowolski expressing their 
j, concern that a collengue mignt be 
[ being penalized on political grounds. 

Dobrowolski eventually wrote back 
J saying that this was a gross interference 
, in the internal affairs of the university, 
j and .stating that Frybes wns only a 
"mediocre student, and not the right 
person for the job. 

This claim is not strictly true. Grades 
in Poland are allotted on a scale of 1-5, 
Candidates receive three grades: one 
on the average of five years’ university 
work, one for their written thesis and 
one for the oral examination. Frybes 
scored 4 in each of these sections. 

Since April, Frybes has been without 
a job - in spite of Jaruzelski’s regula- 
tions which oblige all able-bodied 
citizens to carry out “socially produc- 
tive labour”. 

Entry rules 

‘hamper 

exchange’ 

from James Hutchinson 

BONN 

Tighter controls on (he entry of non- 
EEC’ foreigners into West Germany 
have caused a big decrease in the 
enrolment of foreign students. Appli- 
cants from third world countries are 
affected musl, but (be restrictions are 
also reducing the intake from Japan. 

The German academic exchange ser- 
vice (DAAD) complains that these and 
other factors are seriously hampering 
the mobility of students. Moreover the 
liberal reputation of German universi- 
ties was suffering, and in the longer 
term harm would be done to interna- 
tional political and economic relations. 

Foreign students and university 
teachers, the service declared, often 
became good ambassadors of Ger- 
many. DAAD b appealing to the minis- 
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American doctors: ‘will begin to expand high technology areas’ 


‘going into decline’ 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 
A leading advocate for community 
health care believes that university 


teaching hospitals in the Unite States 
will go the way of their more commer- 
cially-oriented counterparts, shrinking 


in service and becoming “less socially 
relevant" to lower-income citizens. 

Dr David Rogers, speaking to nn 
annual assembly of the Stanford 
Medical Alumni Association, pre- 
dicted that academic medical centres 
will rethink those services that produce 
deficits - among them home care, 
family planning, rehabilitation and so- 
cial services - and try to eliminate 
them. 

“Wc will see progressive shrinkage 
in the size of basic science departments 
nnd top heavy clinical faculties, said Dr 
Rogers. Clinicians who double as 
members of the teaching staff would be 
recruited largely for their abilities to 
attract patients with problems which 
result in high fees and good hospital 
reimbursements rather than for their 
teaching and research skills. 

Dr Rogers is head of the Rohcrt 
Wood Johnson Foundation in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, one of America's 
largest private foundations that con- 


Overseas fees ‘break law 


from Lindsay Wright 

WELLINGTON 
Nearly two and a half years after 
receiving extensive submissions on the 
matter, New Zealand's Human Rights 
Commission has told the Prime Minis- 
ter that the government’s Si 500 fee for 
private overseas students breaches in- 
ternational law and agreements to 
which New Zealand is a parly, and 
should be changed. 

The fee was introduced in 1979 with 
an amendment to the Education Act by 
which overseas students from outside 
the South Pacific region were required 
to pay annual tuition fees of SJ500. 


fry of the Interior to ease the restric- 
tions. As things stand, foreign appli- 
cants are granted residence permits In 
Germany only after they have been 
. 1 ??. to a Gwman university. The 

rigidity of the procedure causes endless 
red tape, as well as hardship. Germany 
currently has 66,000 foreign students, 
of whom 35,000 are from developlna 
countries. 

It Is feared that the decision of the 
centre-right government to make stud- 
ent grants repayable will cause a drop 
in the number of German students 
attending foreign universities. The ex- 
change service explained that a spell 
abroad usually delayed graduation, 
and the longer the course, the higher 
the repayable loan. 


The New Zealand University Stud- 
ents) Association and Auckland Uni- 
versity law lecturer Dr Jerry Elkind 
argued that the act “requires discri- 
mination, not only between New Zea- 
land citizens and non-citizens, but also 
between categories of non-citizen." 

In December 1979 New Zealand 
ratified the UN Covenant on Econo- 
mic, Social and Cultural Rights and in 
1963 ft had ratified the Unesco Con- 
vention Against Discrimination in 
Education. 


nr l fiwIrf£u J,,e F 0 9 >nvemion . 

Dr Elkind there is a duty to abrogate 
statutory provisions Involving discri- 
mination in education The Education 
Act is a statutory provision involving 
discrimination in Education. A simple 
syllogism requires the conclusion that 
die government Is under a duty to 
abrogate the act.” 

NZUSA president Robin Arthur 
g?‘E® d * ha * « spite of the Human 
Kighls Commission report the govern- 1 
ment was working on a proposal to 
introduce even higher fees for overseas 
students. 

Minister of Education. Mr Merv 
Wellington has told NZUSA that the 
government is considering changes to 
access and fees for private overseas 
students although no changes to condi- 
lions for Pacific and ASEAN (Associ- 
ates of South East Asian Nations) wore 
involved. 

Robin Arthur argues that if these 
proposals were implemented the ex- 
isting restrictive policies will be 
worsened. New Zealand's foreign aid 
commitment will be further cut and 
social inequalities will be bolstered. 


largest privute foundations that con- 
cerns itself with improved health care. 

The poor will be most severely 
affected, he said, because while 
academic medical centres make up 
on y 5.6 per cent of American hosp- 
itals, they provide a disproportionute 
share of 47.2 per cent ofeharity care". 

While 20 to 30 major acndemic 
medical centres, including Stanford, 
will be able to continue and even 
expand their biomedical research 
capabilities, Dr Rogers said, most 
others wll decline. The latter will 
increasingly training institu- 
tions for doctors with less and less 
resemblance to otiicr university gradu- 

fty ties UrSCS and more tenuous univer- 

J? eYi ?®. nt that the nation is at 

1 W ® Pay the full costs of 
all the research, he said 
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executive director of the present pro- ^^di&^anT^ 

purposes of employment studies in these two countries. 


will demonstrate a progressive unwl ■ 

1 lingness to pay all of the costs of \ 
sustaining those features which distiq- 
uish the academic medical centre lilt • 
medical education, residency trainiq. 
research and scholarly pursuits. 

“In an effort to stay afloat, nuq ) 
academic medical centres will begin u ; 
expand all high technology areas - ; 
open heart surgery units, pathdoi) : 
laboratories, intensive care units, U ! 
scanners and radiotherapy units," In ! 
said. “These generate respectable re- ' 
venues. 

“They will create or spin off poten- 
tial profit-making enterprises, w ; 
establish satellite clinics or affiliations j 
with smaller hospitals and other healib ' 
delivery plans to ensure an adequate \ 
flow of patients. They may get involved ; 
in the construction of facilities for i 
fee-for-scrvicc ambulatory care, pn- 
ventive health services, or health spa 
“Faculty and hospital board rout- 
ings will increasingly resemble the 
annual stockholder meetings of multi- 
national corporations." 

Dr Rogers said: "It would be i 
dreadful mistake if academic medial 
centres became just another profit- 
making institution." 

He suggested that academic medical 
centres should turn the spotlight on 
their unique social purpose - tb f 
training of young men and women to 
be the doctors ot tomorrow. 

“In the rush for bigness, medical 
students have almost been forgotten, 
he said. “More attention to the i «k 
and feeding of medical students shouw 
be given, more rewards to faculty W 
paying attention to them, more con- 
cern for their attitudes toward setenro, 
for the values they acquire, and ine 
wavs they approach the care of iw 
sick. 

"Despite the costs, academic centres 
should stoutly maintain their tra®- 
ionnl mission of caring for the l® 

He said academic centres should *^ 
seriously address the problem of ^ 
oversupply of tertiary care onenvw 
superspecialists. , . fk _ 

‘‘It is killing you,” he told IW 
audience, “The crying need is formw 5 
generalist physicians." 
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‘likely to quit early 




from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 

Southern states have taken the lead in 
tackling America’s serious shortage of 
maths and science teachers but 
academic achievement scores still rank 
well below national norms and the rate 
of students likely to quit school re- 
mains exceedingly highly, according to 
a regional study. 

The Southern Regional Education 
Board's report on higher education 
was delivered at its annual meeting in 
Florida. The agency is based in Atlan- 
ta, Georgia. 

A special task force examined re- 
gional accomplishments agninst an 
agenda spelled cut in 1981 and re- 
ported ns the most notable trend the 
“new spirit of cooperation between 
schools and higher education” during 
the past two years. 

The report said: “The region’s 
momentum during the last (wo years in 
strengthening high schools gradual ion 
requirements, raising college admis- 
sion standards, and mandating mini- 
mum requirements for teachers has 
propellcu it to the forefront of what is 

Minister 
steps in to 
stop mergers 

from Geoff Musien 

MELBOURNE 

Forced amalgamations of two Austra- 
lian universities with neighbouring col- 
leges of advanced education have Deen 
stopped by the federal minister for 
education. Senator Susan Ryan. Higher 
education institutions at Armidale and 
Newcastle in New South Wales will not 
now be obliged to merge, as the former 
Fraser government had demanded, 
under threat of withdrawing their 


proving to be a nationwide move- 
ment". 

Cause for concern, however, is 
found in a trend suggesting that south- 
erners are less likely to be educated at 
every level. Elsewhere, average 
teacher salaries remain abysmally low. 
Some 13 states fell short of the 1982 
national teacher's salary average of 
$18,976. The state of Arkansas was 26 
per cent below the national average 
with Texas closest to the average at 8 
per cent below. Only one state in the 
survey, Maryland, exceeded the aver- 
age, which was at 10 per cent. 

A loan-scholarship programme initi- 
ated in Kentucky last year was called 
“(he broadest in the nation" and the 
commission had high hopes for similar 
legislation in Georgia and other states. 

State boards of education, said the 
report, have been working closely with 
higher education regents to set higher 
standards for admission into teacher 
training programmes in North Caroli- 
na, Virginia nnd Georgia. Consulta- 
tion over minimum standards for col- 
lege admission has hcen going on 
between universities and school sys- 
tems in Kentucky, Florida, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. 


‘God’ essay 
upsets officials 

An essay on “God and politics" pub- 
lished In a monthly newsletter from the 
US Education Department worried 
officials so much that they destroyed the 
entire Issue, 

A two-puge guest commentary writ- 
ten by the department's director of 
regional liaison, Mr Robert Billings, 
was considered ^appropriate material 
for the government to he commenting 
upon, said a representative. 

The newsletter was to be delivered to 
3,400 college students hut distribution 
was blocked by the department’s assis- 
tant secretary for legislation and public 
affairs, Ms Anne Graham. 

Mr Billinas was executive director of 
the Moral Mqlurlty, the rightwing, fun- 
damentalist Clirlst Inn organization, he- 1 
fore joining the Education Department. 

His article accused public officials of 
being afraid to praise God in public and 
criticized tHc Supreme Court’s recent 
decision to bar tax exemptions to 
schools practising racial discrimina- 
tion. 

The department did not block dis- 
tribution, howtver, of n recent issue in 
which the Notional Education Associa- 
tion is harshly criticized for its stand on 
a nuclear war curriculum. Department 
representatives said this was “a policy 
issue ... not a political one." 


news 


front Craig Charncy 

JOHANNESBURG 
Legislation to impose racial admissions 
quotas nt South African universities 
has been approved by parlinnient amid 
bitter criticism and threats of defi- 
nance. 

The new law replaces a system in 
which black students were ooliged to 
seek individual ministerial permits to 
attend white universities. Instead, the 
minister in charge of white education, 
Dr Gerrit Viljqen, will now set the 
percentage of black students to be 
allowed at white institutions. 

The new system has received intense 
opposition from the English-medium 
wliite universities, and from the Liber- 
al Progressive Federal Party opposi- 
tion. They argued that it would en- 
trench university apartheid, and force 
universities \yftich had previously 
maintained formally colour-blind 
admissions policies to Implement racial 
discrimination on behalf of Hie govern- 
ment. 

A hill to establish similar quotas for 
technical colleges wns put through 
parliament on tnc heels of the hill for 
tiic universities. 

When black students are admitted to 
white institutions under the quotas, Dr 
Viljoen stated in the house of assem- 


bly, they will be required to live in 
separate, segregated residences. 

At the ■ University of the Wit- 
wutcrsrand.in Johannesburg, the stu- 
dents representatives council called for 
defiance uf the new law, through the 
elimination of all references to race 
from admissions applications.' The 
same stand Was taken by 200 academics 
at the University of Cape Town. 

No decision has yet been taken by 
authorities at the English-language 
universities on compliance with tnc 
quota system. 

Meanwhile, the Medical University 
of Southern Africn (Medunsa), one 
of South Africa's two black medical 
schools, has been closed since June 10, 
following a one-day student strike. The 
students were protesting at the sum- 
mary dismissal of two former members 
ofthe students representatives council. 

Acting rector, Professor T. Dun- 
stun, said the action was taken because 
the two hnd “intimidated" fellow stu- 
dents. According to other students, 
however, they hail actually pleaded 
unsuccessfully fur moderating student 
opposition to a mandatory class trip 
scheduled by an English lecturer to the 
state theatre, seen ns a symbol or 
government authority. 


funding. 

During the election campaign in 
March, the Labor Party promised to 
stop the amalgamations. Senator Ryan 
said the government had rejected poli- 
cies of coercion and contraction which 
had been the “hallmark ofthe previous 
government’s approach to higher 
education”. 

. But the minister's decision also re- 
jects clear recommendations by the 
Tertiary Education Commission that 
the four institutions concerned should 
be rationalized. 

In a paper to the minister, the 
commission warns the decision will be 
more costly to implement and could 
result in the stopping of other mergers 
already under way. The previous gov- 
ernment required economies of 
ASllm a year from the mergers of 39 
CAEs, two of which have so far 
amalgamated with universities. 

The funds saved were redirected in 
the 1982—84 trienniura, the commission 
ays. But if the mergers at Armidale and 
Newcastle do not go ahead and the 
mstitutions involved get increased 
fending as a result, other universities 
and colleges will also demand in- 
creased grants. 

It points out that over the last five 
Hi,™* ^ our institutions at Armidale 
p Newcastle have experienced signi- 
nrant declines in their full-time enrol- 
ments and that there is a substantial 
overlap in the disciplines offered by the 


Or gnjzations in each city. I 

^Au stralian university and college 
Ark-? 1 ™? 5 seem certain to apply to the 
,ji™ ll rati <m Commission for registra- 
dPflV 8 hisUmc High Court 

. j*’®’': The likely move is because of 
L rf ’ 0 e ? slon , by the High Court to 
"InH., * n - Vl® definition of the term 
of Jkn l . na dispute", and a clarification 
hat represents an industry, 
tin- secretary of the Federa- 
Mr i°i. Staff Associations, 

hioW j ' 1 *’ sa id it was likely the 
associations would 
iSJ “ ™ arbitration commission for 
o£n '° n , after 8 federal executive 
“Y'ng in July. 

al[oJi n a 0 P R| yin 8 for registration and 
in die™.. ( j omm ission to adjudicate 
cafcJSf 1 ■ ^ etween university and 
s administrators and academics. 



For productivity and versatility, a Rank 
Xerox copier is today’s best copier value. Take 
the Xerox 3300 for instance. 

With a Xerox 3300, just about anything 
con be copied: text in all its forms, pen and 
pencil notes, illustrations, diagrams, photo- 
graphs - even pages from bound volumes and 
3 dimensional objects. 

And just look at the wide range of paper 
and materials you can instantly copy onto; 
your own pre-printed stationery, labels, 
coloured papers and overhead transparencies. 


Class notes can now contain more 
variety and take less time to prepare. 

Essential administrative tasks become 
quick and simple to complete, too. Letters, 
reports, timetables; producing sports,_sp.eech_ 
daft and school play programmes; the school 
magazine - all can be quickly reproduced. As 
many copies as you want In seconds. Clearly 
and without mess or fuss. 

Wherever it’s located, whatever print job 
on the school curriculum you use it fm; the Xerox 
3300 is in eveiy way ideally suited to your needs. 
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Take advantage of our low cost pricing 
plans, especially introduced for schools. 

For just £2.20* per month, you can rent a 
Xerox 3300. And this price even includes your 
first 100 copies per month. 

Find out more today 

Freepost the coupon. Or alternatively 
dial 100 and ask the operator for Freefone 2279. 
We’ll be happy to tell you more. 

*Js xJustre o/ll-f.T. 

FRKEPOSTTH1S COUPON TODAY! NO STAMP NEEDED 
To: Rank Xerox (UK) Ltd, Freepost, 22 Stephenson Way, 
London NW1 1YH 

XT _ Please icll me how I can lake nd vant.igc ot the [ 1 

lCSj Xerox 1300' ‘School* Otter' L .1 

Please arrange fur roe to see a demunst raiiun ill I "1 
the Xerox 3300 L — ! 
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'type of education establishment 
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Peter Scott reports from an international conference on higher education and research organization 


Sweden’s permanent 
university reform 


“Research and Development for higher educa- 
tion” is a deeply unfamiliar and even uncomfort- 
able idea in Britain; in Sweden it is the title of a 
large-scale Government programme made up of 
almost 40 major research projects. 

The idea is unfamiliar in Britain because the 
academic base is probably too feeble to contem- 
plate a Swedish -style higher education research 
programme, despite the achievements of the 
recent Leverhulme inquiry. Here educational' 
research is a poor relation of the mainstream 
social sciences and higher education research is 
its orphan son; in Sweden the study of education 
is a central preoccupation gf both social scientists 
and humanists. 

The idea is perhaps uncomfortable because in 
right-tilling Britain it may suggest overmethodic- 
al social engineering. The university Grants 
Committee and the National Advisory Body, of 
course, have no research programmes and the 
Department of Education and Science tends to 
use one-off research to sustain or to disrupt the 
prejudices of ministers. 

In Sweden where after almost three genera- 
tions of Social Democratic rule (with a fleeting 
interruption in the later 1970s) reform is taken 
seriously, this substantial research programme is 
masterminded and paid for by the National 
Board of Universities and Colleges, the equiva- 
lent of the UGC and the NAB ana a bit more J 
beside. { 

The national board's research programme is i 
divided into five broad problem areas; 1) the role t 
of higher education, 2) the organization of higher ( 
education, 3) the conditions and potentialities of s 
research, 4) the conditions and potentialities of 
education, and S) R and D organization and a 
planning. T 

However interesting shifts in the balance of the c 
programme have taken place during the 1970s. \ 
Ten yean ago the fou rth area, teaching, attracted c 
the most support, 43 per cent of the total grants t 
made by the national board. Now it gets only 13 u 
per cent of the money. The first area, the role of a 
higher education in sodety, has maintained its h 


- share at about 40 per cent. But areas two, three 
■ and five - organization, research and R and D - 
t have substantially increased their shares. 

The input of disciplines reflects a similar shift. 
Ten years ago education and psychology made 
the predominant contribution with 70 per cent, 
followed by sodology with 18 per cent of the 
grants. Today political science, philosophy, his- 
tory, and economics, which made a negligible 
contribution at the start, have become much 
more prominent. 

These shifts reflect the broadening scope of the 
national board's programme away from its 
original narrow base In education faculties within 
the universities, and also the growing interest of 
Swedish higher education in the organizational, 
sociological, and even philosophical aspects of 
policy and reform. 

These new preoccupations were reflected at an 
international conference on studies of higher 
education and research organization organized 
by the national board earner this month near 
Stockholm. There were over 60 participants, 
most from Sweden and deeply involved m the 
higher education research programme but with 
15 visitors from abroad. 

The conference was divided into three groups 
each with its theme. The first was “Higher 
Education Organization: Conditions for Policy 
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tion with the meticulous evaluation of reform. 
Committed social engineers after all have to 
spend a lot of time on maintenance. 

The second theme was "The University Re- 
search System: Performance and Policy". This 
was familiar territory for the science policy 
experts. But it -too reflected a wider worry that 
was not confined to Sweden. This was the 
concern that higher education increasingly is 
being bypassed by those who want quick and 
useful research, and that as a result the proper 
articulation between universities and research 
has begun to creak. 




Stockholm: centre of three generations of Social Democratic rule 

The third theme was “Knowledge Policy and pedagogy of universit 
Knowledge Traditions in Higher Education”, and political economj 
Here the futurologists of the knowledge society, 1970s. 
the philosopher-intellectuals, and the humanists An informed gues 

apprehensive about the advances of mechanistic month’s conference, 
science came into their own. Swedish higher educ 

But this theme too addressed a particular interest in the basic 
preoccupation of Swedish higher education -has intellectual, that ar 
the creation in the 1970s of comprehensive university system. Ini 
umversities accelerated the process of academic tions of tne third then 


drift and so impoverished the ethical, aesthetic, 
or simply practical qualities of higher education? 

One way to describe the conference was as an 
exercise in the fine-tuning of Swedish higher 


exercise in me nne-tuning ot Swedish higher 
education policy, part of the process of perma- 
nent reform that is a feature of social democratic 
Sweden. Another as a slice through the layers of 
priorities of those engaged in higher education 
research. 

According to this intellectual excavation Swed- 
ish higher education has moved from its original 
preoccupation with what could be called the 


Two fissures of disagreement, on the 
proper role of the state In higher 
education and, the inipiraHsm of sden- 
..«•*. ran : through the' four days of 
'discussions at the conference which 
' was hold on an Island at the edge of the 
- Baltic 30 miles from Stockholm. 


im 


The. flrtt developed , into: £ battle 
etween- the ; Americans and Euro- 
eans with Professor Martin Trow, 


.1 


tor of the .Cecltre for Studies In 
Of Education at the. University Of 


... California at Berkeley,, arid Rune 
rapport, a political scientist at the 
• * • University of Stockholm, as their re- 
■ sp^ve^sriplons;,;., 

F'or Martin Trow ,' "the state was all 
thumb and no fingers” and so Inqap- 
’ able of making the fine' adjustments 
'• needed to satisfy changing demands. 

For Rune Prcmfors, the. intervention 
*, of the state was necessary to produce a 
•. healthy and balanced development of 

higher education to meet social needs. 
It was the old dichotomy of de Toc- 
, queville: : freedom,' in the shape of 


change, or equality, In the shape of 
justice. 

; • In Ms own plenary paper, a case 
study of academic leadership at Ber- 
keley, Professor Ttow made this expli- 
cit. Recessive state control in Europe 
-had led to & neglect of .institutional 
leadership . “perhaps for the simple 
reason that European Institutions and 
those derived from European models 1 
'do nbt give institutional leaders very 
-much power?. 

, Professor Burton Clark, bead of the. 
comparative Higher education group at' 
the University. ■ of California nt Los 
Angelas, extended the argument for 
• diversity. He argued that foe growing 
complexity of higher education meant 
that we had to accept some functional 
inequity. '"Equal treatment” became 
more and more difficult, to define let 
alone maintain in the face of growing 
diversity, _ • -v . . 

. He concluded: “Higher education is 
a realm par excellence for. defending 
small favouritisms and the vitality oT 
.local grgups. limited inequities are not 


with the frontier spirit 


only functionally, necessary but offer* 
some defence against the unlimited 
ones that eventually flow from the 
tyranny of the regulators.” 

The Swedish reply. In broad terms 
was to adritit that there were some 
: things In higher education which the 
state, could -not do r but to insist, that, 
there remained things which the state, 
and in a few oases the state alone, could 
do; Jan-Brik Lane, a political scientist 
bom Umei University, concluded: 
“Examining Swedish higher education 
policy -in terms of the logic of its 
decision making and the implementa- 
tion of its programmes and gqals we do 
not find evidenceof extensive irra- 
tionality- and fundamental policy fai- 
lure.” . 

But both he and Rune Premfora 
accepted that there had been an 
attempt to Introduce administrative 
and plannfafe procedure* that werennt 


and planning procedures that were riot 
always conristent with the nature of 
academic; work. 

The last word from Rune Prepifors: 
“The . choice of implementation 
strategy will never be a ‘ " " 


Gunnar Bergendal, rector of MalmO 
school of education in the University of 
Lund and formerly secretary of foe 
.Influential U-68 commission which re- 
formed, Swedish higher education, 
argued that Swedish universities en- 
couraged a one-dimensional view of 
: knowledge, “Knowledge is thought of 
as distributed in a Cartesian space of 
objectivity in which all points are of 
Identical and impersonal character.” 
he explained. 

He listed four factors that had 
encouraged this one-dimensional view 
of knowledge. First, widespread choice 
of subjects in the upper secondary 
school had made it difficult to produce 
a properly Integrated curriculum; 
second, the practice of gradual spe- 
dalization in universities -meant that 
broad introductory courses had to be 
superficial; third, farce institutions en- 
couraged homogeneity; and finally, 
to higher education imposed 

.. In more practical terms many parti- 
cipants at the conference. 
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That wto&tha. year' that was • ,* . : 

On Oefcombrif 3t. 1982, The THE8 published a' ’ 
ripeclhl review of 1988 as It appeared to foe tertiary 
bepfor of education, \n separate, articles there were 
* - ekamlrwttona pi policy, universities, the pubUo sector, 
•unions,’; teachers training andtha National Union Of .! 
Students. Developments in- science; soctei science, ’ 
adult education and foe problems of foe young were 
also featured. Special reports on higher education In ' 
Scotland and Northern Ireland were Included, and In : 
the International tiei^h, North, America, France, 
South Africa, West Germany and Poland. Thera Was- 
a sampler of the year's features encompassing Sir 
Peter Parker on pluralism to Dr Roy Porter's analysis : 
of the Impact of fashion on the sciences. 

. . The eight-page review has now been reprinted arid' 

. Is available to readereata dost of fipp each (Tnckidlngl 
postage) from foe. dddreee below. . 1 ; ■ r < 

Please: send your e&edu&postel rifder (no cash 1 ' 
pfdese) made payable lo Times Newspapers limited’ 
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Frances House, The Time* Supplements, 
Priory Hotise, St Jphn’aUne. MmtfoP;;. 
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pedagogy of university reform to its organization 
andjxjli tical economy. This took place duringtin 

An informed guess, on the strength of this 
month’s conference, might be that in the 1980s 
Swedish higher education 'will show a growing 
interest in the basic values, cultural as well u 
intellectual, that are expressed through die 
university system. In other words, the preoccupa- 
tions of tne third theme on knowledge traditions. 

This pattern is likely to be the same tar beyond 
Scandinavia. Just as the narrowly-focused In- 
terest in pedagogy gave way under the impact of 
large-scale expansion during the 1960s ana 197Qi 
to broader interests in organization and struc- 
ture, so in foe 1980s the end of expansion and the 
beginning of uncertainty may lead to a more 
sustained exploration of the basic values of 
higher education. So, although the Swedes may 
have a different approach - a better one, many on 
the centre-left in Britain may be tempted to sigh 
since June 9, they face similar dilemmas. 


rather than a defensive one from 
isolated strongholds. 

The second theme, on tbe university 
research system, produced much less 
controversy. Here a commitment to, 
relevant research was reaffirmed 
together with some caution about too., 
precipitate a rush into utilitarianism. 
Stuart Blume, formerly at the London 
School of Economics and now at the 
University of Amsterdam, argued that 
■universities should resist an arbitrary 
classification into “useful" and by 
implication “useless” subjects. 

More hopefully he predicted that in 
the 1980s there wouldbe a move away 
from the highly specific research mu- 
cies of the last 10 years and towards tw 
broader identification of fields of study 
that seemed promising both Intellec-, 
tually and in. their likely application. • 
• The same broad agreement did n&t 
apply to views about foe usefulness of 
theoretical models in higher education 
research. In recent years models have 
proliferated administrative models, 
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Twelve days before Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, planned to announce that Sir 
Peter Swnnerton-Dyer would be the 
next chairman of the University Grants 
Committee;' Sir Keith was taken aback. 

For the man he had been persuaded 
to accept as the chairman of one of the 
most influential' jobs in higher educa- 
tion had just made a speech on Cruise 
missiles. . 

Worse, Sir Peter, attending a council 
meeting of the Social Democratic Party 
in Newcastle, was author of an amend- 
ment opposing the deployment of 
Cruise as long as the Russians would 
talk about arms reduction. 

It was difficult enough that he was 
SDP. But speeches on disarmament 
just before his appointment was 
embarrassing. Sir Keith called in Sir 
Peter and asked him if he was intending 
to make any mofe speeches in the near 
future. "YesV, BaidSir Peter. “Do you 
think you couM manass to make them 
rather boring," jaid Sir Keith. 

Sir Peter, aged SS, was very much 


me VUU 1 W vfc. II 

then minister in charge of higher 

education. .‘He* regarded him as a VT 


super-intellectual who would daunt 
other recent chairmen. The only other 
serious contender was Maurice Shock, 


vice ch ancestor of Leicester who pre- 
ferred an Oxbridge mastership. 

Sir Peter, -always ambitious, clearly 
wanted the job. One other idea had 
been to stand as pn SDP parliamentary 
candidate in his family home in Shrop- 
shire. He was a member of the SDP 
ruling council and drew up its original 
draft on higher education. He got to 
tbe shortlist of eight but withdrew 
when serious Inquiries were being 



Ngaio Crequer 
looks at the 
career and 
character 
of the new 
chairman 
of the UGC 


made about him for the UGC job. He 
will now have', to give up the SDP. 
Henry Ppter Francis Swinnerton- 


Dyer is the With- baronet, having suc- 
ceeded his father in 1975. He explains 
the origins of his title; “We picked tbe 
wrong side in tne Civil War and that 
comes expensive. We bought the 
baronetcy from William m. It was not, 
for merit. . 


Dyer consequences 


an able lawyer in the Elizabethan reign 
who was Lord Chief Justice, but made 
hit funds first.” 

His fatally- tree includes a groom of 
tbe bedchapi^er to the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Geprge IV) and, on his 
mother’s side, a Brackenbury who was 
custodian of the Tower when foe 
princes were murdered. (He continued 
to hold the job afterwards, a sure sign 
of political flexibility, says Sir Peter.) 

His mother iva former chairwoman 
of theNatiorial Federation of Women’s 
Institutes. His father, an engineer, was 
riw a chairman of Salop County 
Council, 

He was always keen to 
meet students on an 
informal basis 

Sir Peter weht to Eton and his talent 
qricklypmqiged. He published his first 
mathematics paper when he was 15. It 
be found in' the journals of the 
London Mathematical Society under 
the name P.. S'. Dyer. 

: U. _ • J* i , i_i i_ 


chancellor of Keele University who has 
known Sir Peter for nearly 30 years, 
“He played a big part in guiding 
Cambridge into the twentieth century. 
There were plenty of dons then who 
did not believe m consultation, on 
proper procedures for students disci- 
pline. . . 

“He played a big part inridvising the" 
university consultative committee and 
influential inquiries into tbe new roles 
of proctors. He did a; lot -or work on it 
and was very good at It.” 

He remembers the deft way Sir Peter 
dealt with problems. One question 
came up: supposing a student hit the 
proctor, what would happen? Swinner- 
ton-Dyer said it was a very serious 
thing to hit the proctor, therefore, the 
proctors must make sure they were 
never hit. • , 

As dean he made sure he knew 
everybody and became involved In 
everything, so he could always antici- 
pate problems before they arose, At 
Cambridge generally he served on 
most university committees at one time 
or another. He was always generous 
with his time, and meetings would 
sometimes start mid-evening and not 
finish till midnight. 


tod then became a fellow and then 
of Trinity Until 1973, when he 
TOanw master of St Catharine’s. • 
■At the university He was a lecturer at 
^mathematical laboratory and In 
wi ^appointed to a personal chair. 

was a Commonwealth Fund fellow 
« the Umvahtty of Chicago. for one 
yr hl 9$4 Baflwas a visiting Harvard 
prcfeMor. fit 1971, . 
ti-uun* 1 - ^ffcfe'd.to the Royal Sodety 
■ wdtbecairie vice chancellor in 

i^Helsjemembered fbridly at Trin- 
. though abrasive when he was 


.•■lift” * 9®^n- of Trinity that he first 
2 P?Wk.' He lived m college and 
i : vSv practice to have open 
‘ TO. fooriis before, dinner. 
.“T^js.Bpd dbns would drop in for a 
• and fipd about a dozen 

there. He was always' 

S ]°»t atudcnts ori ari informal 
" n <* pl&yqa tpnnis and squash with 

;*t^[^f*|- He was responsible for 
fiW^t JWt id the areas of 
■•fchtS&i .aljldenu and their repre- 
'SBSft PdBcgc government where 
:i hiffi and helped Cam- 

otBff Some of foe problems 

" Had to: experience. 




n, vice 
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According to Tan Nicol, secretary to 
the board, Sir Peter played a central 
role by sheer force of his personality. 
“He is also the only master I know 
where foe new gr&duands line up and 
cheer him.” 

But in October 1981 he upset many 
people when he made his valedictory 
speech. He described some dons whose 
teaching and research effort fell away: 
“Some of them appear less and less in. 
lecture room arid laboratory; others 
merely give the same aging lectures 
from the same aging lecture notes . -. 
here as in every university there are 
academics who draw a full day’s pay for 
half a day's work; and it is tenure that 
protects nis state of affairs. ’ 

Some colleagues, were offended, 
particularly as some were genuine 
retirets'. Tliey critiefred h« Judgment 
and lack of timing. Others held that he 
was making an important contribution 
to the national debate. . 

Whatever one’s views Sir Peter was 
not subsequently elected to the council 
of the senate, though he had served for 
about 15 years. His speech and thj 
feeling that it was time for someone 
new. played a put. He mt otojoudy 
hurt by the vote. In thepast it had been 
• routine to elect him. 

Sir Peter, has a tremendous capacity 
for hard work. When viw chayceUor 
he chaired the romndttee of academic 
organization inquiry into London Uni- 
versity. He is a senior member of the 
Advisory Body for the Research Coun- 
cils, be chairs the steerihg qroup pip*; 


ting, the merger of foe New University 
of ulster and the polytechnic. He 
headed the inquiry into postgraduate 
completion rates. 

But he has not forgotten his 
academic roots. He is an eminent 


work-in four areas, differential 'dmiH- 
tions, algebraic geometry, number 
theory and computing. It is unusual for 
someone to maintain a continued in- 
terest over so wide a field. He was an 
eqrly pioneer oftheuseof computers in 
mathematics. ... 

He has always insisted on doing a full • 
lecturing programme, even when in 
high office and was instrumental in- 
modernizing the mathematical tripos. 

He la described as a good chairman, 
with a clear mind and great capacity to 
listen. He is able to formulate the sense 
of a meeting. He does not like wooli- 
ness, verbowty or inefficient but he is 
not unkind to those who foil to reach 
his standards. He is not autocratic. 

In Northern Ireland Sir Peter has 
never refosed to meet a group, how- 
ever trivial their point. He makes 
people feel they genuinely have access. 
Derek Blrley describes his chair- 
manship as that of a “benign Steamrol- 
ler”. He has been careful not to 
mention foe steering group in tbe 
merger so that those who run the new 
university can properly take over. 

He uses his humour to'defuse poten- 
tially difficult decisions. He is very 
witty. He enjoys reconciling those in 
enfrehched positions. He can play 
politics ihbugh be is not a backroom 
manipulator- , 

. Nor is he easily manipulated, when 
he was chairing the inquiry Into Lon- 1 
don University, Lord Annan, the then: 
vice-chancellor; wanted the group to 


speed up their timetable and report 
earlier than agreed because the finan- 


cial situation had deteriorated. 

Sir Peter thought this was unoeces- 

- * ■ ii.d oil- 


makes his mind up too quickly aod 
mistakes ore made (as with foe damn- 
ing criticism of Chelsea College). < 
This willingness to stay behind, al- 
ways to be prepared to talk has already 

E roved an asset. No doubt inspired by 
is family motto. “Unwilling ro frigh- 
ten; “ H r W ftT 

accepted ari ’'invitation to address the 
Association of University Teachers 
council, something Sir Edward Parkes, 
his predecessor at the UGC declined to 
do. ’ ' 

Actually foe mistake was more of an 
; acddent than design, made by a mem- 
ber In an excess of zea). Many other 
AUT members thought it was wrong 
(hat Sir Peter, known to have strong 
views on tenure, should have been 
asked to came. He was given an 
Opportunity to change his mind hut he 
declined. 

His wit and charm turned 
it into an impressive 
performance 

In his speech he said that tenure 
went too far, the Americans had got it 
about right, that there should be early 
retirement, possibly compulsorily, up 
to the year 2000 and that in the arts 
“research was for free". Council had 
. been warned several times by the 
chairman to hear Swinnertoh-Dyer 
out: in fact his wh and charm turned It 
into an impressive . performance and 
the AUT: questioning was lukewarm, 
What then are hR views? David 
JHarrisOn describe* approvingly him a q > 
a benevolent elitist and thinks that he 
Lord Flowers, an old friend, who soon 
becomes chairman of the Committee 
of Vice Chancellors and Principals, 
and Sir David Philips, at the ABRC, 
will prove a formidable team. 

He is persuasive. The “pew blood" 


saiy interference, undermining hie au- scheme and the complementary Royal 
thoiity mid the group’s credibility. He Society fellowships owe a great deal to 
quickly mustered the committee his promotion. He played a big part in 


thoiity and the group’s credibility. He 
■ quickly mustered the committee 
together and drafted a letter which 
observers say amounted to one of 
resignation. ... 

In fact he had no Intention of 
resigning but he won his point. He says 
he te not a resigning mail, haring 
resigned only once In Bid Career, from 
an area health committee because, he 
says, it was a waste of time. 

He is described by those Who have 
worked With him as someone who wul 
say if a minister is wrong. Equally he 
will stand up to the universities if 
necessaty. He relishfes difficult deci- 
sions. ■ J ' 

He is a gopd draughtsman. Some- 
'. times fie si(s on one committee making 
notes for another, BaUMmotimes hc. 


his promotion. He played a big part in 
the discussion about how foe “new 
blood” scheme should operate, 
whether the UGC or the Research 
Councils should run foer^i or whether 
It should be a joint operation. 

The protection of research will bo a 
dominating aim arid inevitably this will 
mean even more selectivity. He has 
already started that debate by making 
the distinction between, research ana 
scholarship. He told the AuT he did 
not favour a tier structure, with' Softie 
universities doing mainly research odd 
others concentrating on teaching. 

One obvious point is that he has 
limited experience of -universities. He 
only knows well Cambridge, sortie 
Americafi universities and of course 

') • r rtl+\ •:* * A r. k T . *>, M *i •• 


London. He will need to do some field 
work. 

He is instinctively against earmark- 
ing but thinks the problem will be how 
to protect the good department in the 
less good university. 

In a private speech last month to 
some overseas university teacher un- 
ions, when both parties agreed not to 
release the text to the press. Sir Peter 
said that procrastination over early 
retirement “may lead to a situation 
which can only 6e solved by an attack 
on tenure more radical than anything 
which is now being contemplated. T 
don’t want to see that happen; but we 
are moring into^a world fa whichdelay 

used to be, and In whidi to describe 
something as unthinkable is no longer 
an efficacious protection." 

He went on to talk about the kind of 
courses offered by universities. “The 
claim that only the teachers can decide 
what courses are best suited to tbe 
needs and abilities of students is one 
which needs justification - and is not at 
the moment finding it.” 

More interesting are |iis views on foe 
binary line, In the Ulster merger of 
course it will be abolished and he will 
be better placed than anyone to see 
what the implications are for the rest of 
Britain. 

The prob Lem of how to 
sustain the good 
department 

In his speech he raised the question 
of the difference between universities 
and polytechnics. “If the two sides are 
not fundamentally different, ought 
there not to be some relation between 
their unit costs? The only strong claim 
to a fundamental difference that I have 
heard is that universities are meant to 
do research and polytechnics are not 
and polytechnics would certainly chal- . 
i tenge that statement." 

He also said he could foresee a time 
when the UGC grant was made up of 
three components and universities 
were (old how their grant was made up. 
The components would be: a formula- 

ween sutriecta; support for research - 
the UGC component of the dual 
support system; and allowance for 
special circumstances. “It would be 
very hard not to relate foe formula for 
leaching costs to the .corresponding 
formula for polytechnics. 

As for research "the principle that 
every academic must be funded to do 
the research they wish to do cannot 
survive much longer . . . very soon there 
will be departments that are not ex- 
pected to do research , and that have no 
ninds for It. That raises the problem of 
how to sustain foe good department in 
a bad university . . . that problem may 
prove too hard to solve. If so we shall 
come to have what America has now - 
universities which are respected 
teaching Institutions but which have no 
research component." And, according 
to Sr Peter, “this would not be too 
terrible a thing.". 

Finally, Sir Peter Is pledged to make 
changes fa the UGC itself. He has said 
it cannot afford lo be less open than the 
National Advisory Boara. He has 
ministers’ support for getting the UGC 
:to explain itself in public. One idea 
may be for the committee to produce 
.' commentaries on its grant allocation. 

- But whether Sir Peter can bring the rut 
of the qommittee with .him will be. 
■ : Interesting fo-.afe; 

. His style fs ‘ instinctively opbn and 
that may have more lasting effect than 
any change fa structures. Though his 
credentials may seem formidable, he is 
good company and like a good SDP 
person, knows a good ciarct and port. 

He has a fast mind and enjoys 
I games. He was an International bridge 
> player and was once the non-player 
i : captain of the British women's team. 

1 He was also responsible for a change in 
, the rules when he noticed that he could 
i 1 make an impossible bid and incur, a 
lower penalty for failure than he would 
be letting hfs opponents make a bid. 
l . After he had tried it in a tournament 
I the rules were Changed. 

: . He has also ield that the book which 
i has. influenced his career more than 
l . any other i?S. J. Simon’s Why you lose 
I at bridge which contains the guiding 


principle “aim for I the best result 
I possible, not the. best possible result”; 

He also plays chess and a more un- 
usual game involving spiders stalking 
flies along the ribs of &n icosahedron (a 
20-side solid). No doubt ail useful 
experience- for his now job; 


Ml- v:=i;,-; *. 
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Karen Gold looks back on the retraining experiment that followed a steelworks closure 


In September 1980. the British Steel 
works at Consctt closed. The Durham 
town became n byword, a stark social 
model of what was happening on a 
smaller scale arid more haphazardly 
elsewhere. 

□lit Consctt also stood out from 
other major centres of unemployment 
because of an education anti training 
clause -common in Eurupe hut almost 
unheard of in Britain - written into the 
redundancy terms of the 4,350 steel 
workers employed at the time of the 
closure. 

After their lump sum redundancy 
pay averaging £9,000, men under 55 
ana women under SO were offered an 
entitlement to 100 per cent of their 
previous earnings, for a maximum of 
52 weeks during the 78-week period- 
following redundancy, if they followed 
an approved training course. 

Eventually, 1,239 ex-British Steel 
employees - around 30 per cent - 
attended courses provided for them by 
Consett Technical College. By far the 
largest group, almost 700, went on a 
specially constructed basis education 
course; the rest slotted into existing 1 
college provision. * 

An unpublished study of (lint basic f 
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So by the time all sides had accepted 
the closure, the autumn term was days 
a way and almost no specific provision 
at the college for ex-Consctt workers 


UJU.-UI<CI3IH.II a limy ui mm uilMl . . , , *- , . — . , 

education course reveals just how had been made. Various nien turned 
unprepared the further education sys- U P at cn ^ e B c independently, nnd in 
tom was to respond to mass unemploy- September the principal, two 

men! , and how wide is the gnp between tll,ors a *? d ex-students visited the BSC 
expectations of employers, manual counselling centre. + 

workers and teachers as to what educu- Posters then went up at the steel- 

tion can and should do for the unem- and aroi,nd ,fie tow ». asking, 

ployed. Do you want to brush up your English 

The idea of the study was quickly rnilir* p S Tn m i^k^ 011 ? n 
taken up and funded by the Further .5? ^h! e Tr8S nin8 WI h ! hat 

Education Curriculum Review and cnmS* pr #£ ar ? l °^ 

Develooment Unit I’FFIJi Tt emnhn- c ° urse was the model for the basic 

sizes that Consett was ah example of ^ents*' In Toms’ ad ^ ust ' 

risis management of unusual propor- — Snlrntin hours allocated to corn- 
ions, and nowhere suggests that the 2nV« C ^ n l»I2! , lSS' r »^ an< ! s ? cia 
ollege performed any better or worse JjJS' £f), d the addlon of workshop/ 
ban others would do under similar . . 

ircumstances. ^ choice of the TOPS model 

tu C ,,, A , .ui.s-1. flM j * occurred because of a profound divi- 

Wh C 1 !i scd n V 0n, ^ 1, . ,,n ' sion between the BSC, the college 
1 a, ! d | {,U t? l i 0nn fl ,reS P rinci P a l and the staff over what the 

1 ,e , collc S c steel-workers were entitled to nnd 


sizes that Consett was an exampfe of 222EJ 1 ? adJust ' 

crisis management of unusual propor- JJ2IE JR , hours . allocated to com- 
tions, and nowhere suggests that the S?iV c 1Ca inTihATHa- r .f rt nd ands 9 na ' 
college performed any better or worse Jiff' SS hC addl,lon of workshop/ 

than others would do under similar . -pr. nc ^ , 

circumstances. “ 1 choice of the TOPS model 

TUp flM j „ _ . . occurred because of a profound divi- 

j Scd n V 0fl,tl, . ,,n_ sion between the BSC, the collcee 
anil S3!IPJ! , ! d i qi ii UOnn S in!S principal and the staff over what the 
H?rpr f^r n J2L* ,e i CO cs e c steel-workers were entitled to nnd 

J 5? n d i, ,-n U researcher, suf- what they should be offered. Although 


sfurf/infs on the basic education course, 
who saw little difference between the 
FEU and one department in Whitehall 


prospects in rhe region were poor, they 
perceived the courses and rhe pay for 


S dVml. STS "nd t 

S^BSC 1 ** £act g0i “ 8 ,0 "'"'fi' » E hVd .o S whai 

■n, . Wnd of work they were aiming for 
That hostile atmosphere affected the before they were admitted, ana the 
education scheme from the beginning. BSC rejected both proposals for wider- 

?ov S X%KoLld , d™ppSiif t °such tfojjjj 11 ® courses and individual npplica- 

any arrangements made when a work- geared to preparation for leisurwSn 
of redundancy , or in this case closure . studying the nature of unemployment. 
Both the father of the BBC, Lord 

Reith, and one of the fathers of tlltf 1 

television, John Logie Baird, were VJ *'* B ' a **g 

measure of 
the media 

Olga Wojtas reports on a 
joint venture by 
Glasgow and Strathclyde 
universities 


is only fitting that a Strathclyde profes- 
sor has been the prime mover behind 
the John Logie Baird Centre for Re- 
search in Television nnd Film. 


Professor Colin MacCabe of Strath- 
clyde’s English studies department is 
now director of the newly established 
centre, run jointly by Glasgow and 
Strathclyde universities. 

Professor MacCabe was the unwill- 
ing centre of the so-called “structural- 


ism" row at Cambridge tw'o years ago 
when he was re fuse da teaching post 
there: one of the issues was whether 


the tripos should be changed, as Pro- 
fessor MacCabe believed, to take 
account of the importance of television 
in modern culture. 

He left Cambridge for Strathclyde, 
Britain’s youngest English professor at 
31, attracted by the university's thriv- 
ing communications course, and its 
hopes of setting up an undergraduate 


studies, each setting up undergraduate 
courses in the late 1970s. Since the 
beginning of last session, both universi- 
ties have collaborated on a four-year 
joint honours course in film and televi- 
sion studies, taken usually with Eng- 
lish, drama or sociology. 

The four staff involved stress that the 
degree is a joint one because they 
believe the study of film and television 
does not replace ihe existing, more 
traditional disciplines, but works best 
in relation to them. 

Developing new arts courses is 
scarcely the current trend, but Profes- 
sor MacCabe explains that the under- 




mg post graduate course is broadly seen as 
whether producing graduates who will work in 
. *s Pro- film and television, .one of the few 
to take growth areas for art graduates. 
Revision The new Baird centre, however, 

• staffed by the four media lecturers and 

Lthclydc, Professor MacCabe, will be geared 
fessor at more to people wishing to tech media 
f s mnv* studies. Professor MacCabe feels. It 
and its will offer both M Liu and Ph D degrees, 
graduate with five or six research students 
asgow. accepted annually. It is hoped even- 
ive been tually to expand the centre: the staff 
in media wistfully cite the example of film and 
graduate media studies at Stirling University 
ince the which has the invigorating presence of 
universi- a research professor. Alastair Hether- 
uur-year ington, former editor of The Guardian 
id lelevi- and controller of BBC Scotland, 
ith Eng- funded by the BBC, IBA nnd the 
Social Science Research Council. 

: that the There are already a number of media 

ise they research centres, but they (end to have* 
devision a sociological slant rather than an arts 
g, more one. 

irks best "The only things which have been 
done in depth are bias in current affairs 
irses is and news programmes nnd audience 
: Profes- research and Ihe political effects of 
: under- broadcasting," savs Colin MacCabe. 



Colin MacCabe: afferingaUemaUvM 

Stephen Hearst, special adviser to 
the director general of the BBC, and a 
member of the Baird centre's advisory 
committee, admits that broadcasts 
have been very suspicious about the 
sociologists' research since on the 
whole they distrust statistical methods. 
What interested him and a fellow 
j" cmbor < Brian Wenham, 
the BBC & director ofprogr&mmes, he 
says, was Colin MacCabe^ belief (hat 
English literature and its discipline 
should be .brought to bear on the 
communications industry. 

The Baird centre. Professor Mac- 
Cabe stresses, is the only place with its 
main focus on television from an arts 
perspective. 

“It's interesting that when the centre 
was launched, the press latched on to 
academics watching Coronation Street 
Soap opera is only about a fiftieth of 
the field, but why dp, people think it’s 
runny to study the most popular 


wa 


social and welfare rights. An additional 
factor was (hat since most of the 
students had steered well dear of 
education since leaving school, they 
hod widely differing hopes and ex- 
pectations of (he courses. 

The contradictory views of the BSC 
and the college were quickly - and 
damngingly - picked up by the students 
in the interview and assessment proce- 
dures. Both the local BSC training 
officer and the college's head of tech- 
nology interviewed the students, but 
long Queues soon formed outside the 
latter’s door as rumours spread that the 
BSC man was operating stricter 
criteria. Eventually the BSC gave up 
the interviewing role, and vetted col- 
lege recommendations instead. 

By now it was November 1980 and 
there were 176 applicants for the basic 
education course. To try to establish an 
objective assessment, applicants were 
given a maths and English test to do 
and bring back the following day. 
Being faced with a test proved a 
sufficient deterrent for 20 per cent of 
the applicants not to come back at all. 

But the test was nlso unsntisfciory in 
other ways. Its results were related to 
the vocational area chosen by the 
applicant so that, broadly, the lower 
the initial educational level and the 
higher the educational level demanded 
by the proposed vocational area, the 
more weeks - varying from 12 to 30 - 
the applicant was offered on the 
course! 

Not only was that clearly unrealistic 
in educational terms, but it could not 
take account of whether the tests had 
been completed unaided, it was seen 
by steel workers as arbitrary and 
unfair, and it led to gross financial 
inequalities. 


The difference between an alloca- 
tion of 12 and 24 weeks was more than 
£1,000 of make-up pay; the head of 
department making that decision daily 
was threatened several limes with 
violence. 

Towards the end of 1980, the college 
was beseiged by applicants and suffer- 
ing from a severe shortage of staff, the 
report says. Yet the staff who were 
there, though actively taking ex-stecl- 
workers on to their existing courses, 
were far from wholeheartedly behind 
the basic education course. 

Most established staff were not in- 
terested in adult basic education, 
which they saw as low-level work, the 
report says, and it quotes the course 
coordinator: “Senior members of staff 
have said to me, ‘How’s your add-ups 
and take-aways coming on?' , laughing- 
ly, jokingly, but with a lot of needle in 
it. ‘After all, we are a technical college, 
nnd this is not a technical subject' . . . 
these were words used to me." 

By the end of January 1981, 26 
part-time staff had been recruited on to 
the course, whose numbers now had 
reached about 100. They reached their 
peak the following January at 235, and 
tell away after that until the redun- 
dancy agreement ended In May 1982. 

Only tour of the staff working part- 
time were full-Lime members of the 
college staff; the rest were recruited 
from outside. In April the local author- 
ity agreed to six temporary full-time 
appointments, making coordination 
considerably easier, but shortages of 
materials and space continued to affect 
the provision until the course moved 
first into a college annexe and later out 
into community buildings, halls and 
working men's clubs. 

It was in the working men's club that 

dramatic form there has ever been?" 

Staff at the centre are also anxious to 
affect the way media studies are intro- 
duced to schools. Media studies are 
proliferating, but in a very haphazard 
way, says Gillian Skirrow of Strath- 
clyde. She thinks it seems an idea] 
course for young people who cannot 
find jobs, since it will keep them happy 
while making them feel involved in 
something progressive with possible 
job prospects. But no philosophy of the 
subject has been developed before 
introducing it. 

“There’s a feeling that because 
everyone watches TV everyone knows 
what it s about, but people filter it 
through their own discipline, whether 
it s English, art or modem studies. If it 
means something different to all these 
subjects. It will never be looked at 
coherently." 

Staff at Stirling are researching the 
introduction of media studies to Scot- 
tish schools for the Scottish Education 

came U E? “S? media shldies should 

come under the aegis of Enalish 

English is about the way a society 

sS nt “r ,t5 fi f ^ itself ’ s *ys 

1 mne teenth century, 

JhP t m 7 an i fonn was thc novel, in 
the twentieth century the dominant 
form is television. I think it would do a 

T^and t< fiii^™ tUrC *° lake account 
Professor MacCabe adds that forms 
b l television which have 
3E»* r . re ? y “ ecn considered are the 

coSy. dOCUmemary and situation 

Television is of sucb great cultural 


the greatest problem over curriculum 
nnd teaching style occurred. Most of 
the students and tutors iiiitfaily prefer 
red a “workshop"-style approach, but 
tutors became increasingly aware that 
this meant hesitant or unmotivated 
students could avoid them and wort 
only nt things they knew they could do 

They never entirely solved this prob- 
lem, the report says, although they did 
manage to expand thc curriculum and 
attract interest from students in sub- 
jects they initially rejected: ait and 
literature, town and country planning, 
welfare rights, cooking and a series of 
visits. From the spring of 1981 until the 
end of that year and beyond, ihe 
courses became sinoother-ranningand 
more successful, and thc report in- 
cluded examples of poetry and prose 
emphasizing the high standard of some 
of the work. 

Moving into the community hap- 
pened relatively slowly - around 
February last year - although it was 
proposed by the principal some time 
earlier. Staff were unconvinced that ii 
would be a success, and when it started 
morale was already flagging as the end 
of the BSC sponsorship period 
approached. The new move did attract 
other unemployed people apart from 
ex-steel workers, but the numbers 
were very small. 

Appeals were made to the BSC, lo 
the Manpower Services Commission 
and to the Durham education authority 
to continue to fund the course after 
May; none agreed. But the end of die 
Consett course was determined above 
all by the fact that after their BSC 
sponsored weeks were over, hardly any 
of the students returned. 

Even arrangements for courses shor- 
ter than 21 hours a week, so they did 


not lose social security benefits, 
attracted little response. Most students 
interviewed said they thought the BSC 


course should have been longer, but 
clearly few held that opinion strongly 
enough to seek more education for 
themselves. 

The reasons for this are not clear; 
undoubtedly, as the report acknow- 
ledges, some of the students on the 
course had simply been motivated by 
the extra income. Nevertheless the 
college did not manage to change (hat 
motivation in the time they were there. 
Most of all perhaps, unemployment by 
last year was considerably higher than 
when the course began, and their 
vocational usefulness seemed even 
more doubtful than before. 

The report does not include informa- 
tion on what happened to the students 
after they left the college; a significant 
omission from the remit and a handi- 
cap in assessing a rare, worthwhile ana 
poignant educational experiment. 

importance that a perspective other 
than that of the practising broadcaster 
is needed, he believes. TTie innovations 
of Channel 4, breakfast television, 
cable and satellite are forcing people to 
question the assumptions of the last J0 
years. . , 

• Jeremy Isaacs, chief executive of 
Channel 4 and also a Baird centre 
adviser, giving a lecture to mark the 
centre's inauguration, suggested that 
while consensus broadcasting was im- 
portant, addressing the largest possible 
audience, its likely corollary was a 
refusal to appeal to certain audiences 
for fear of offending or losing viewers. 

. It has taken many years for televi- 
sion to become academically respec- 
table, but Stephen Hearst is not sur- 
prised. ... 

"It wasn't really until the 1960s tn at 
people agreed to have the thing in |h«r 
drawing rooms. When I started 
broadcasting and did a programme on 
Oxford, the distrust was so great 
even to get permission to film a tortoise 
in Oriel College needed a full meeting 
of the fellows." 

On the film side, research is likely ' 0 
be of a more traditional kind, exanunj 
ing both individual films and the soctf 
and cultural conditions under wnicn 
they were produced. . . „ 

It is hoped to research the develop- 
ment of national cinemas, not l*? 5 *. 1 ” 
renaissance of the Scottish film 1Q dus- 
try: at the directors’ fortnight m Lari' 
nes this year, two of the films, 

Hero and Living Apart Together wer 
directed by Scots. , A 

"We are very conscious of the prop 
lem of a nation which is on m 
periphery of broadcasting and mm 
institutions. We’re not just concernc 
to oppose centralization, but to otic 
alternatives," says Colin MacCaw- 
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William Wllberforce: leader of the anti-slavery campaign 


Africans were seized from thc Ivory Coast and transported to the West Indies 


In the history of the British anti-slavery 
movement between 1787 and 1833 the 
name of William Wllberforce features 
more prominently than probably any 
other. The self-styled “chief agent’’ of 
the abolition of the British slave trade 
in 1807, Wilberforce was also regarded 
by many of his contemporaries, both 
white and black, as “the great leader” 


The fight against slavery 


This summer the city of Hull is recognizing the memory of one of its most famous sons, 
William Wilberforce. Next month, there will be an exhibition in the university library; the 


integral part »»f mi over- protective and 
stifling mercantilist system which h;ul 
hi he l- radicated if industrial capitalism 
was to flourish. In the opinion of James 
and Williams, economic vested in- 
terests associated with capitalism killed 
slavery in 1833 not distinte rested 
evangelical hum anil. animism. 

Those proposing this economic ex- 
planation (or abolition have found 


of the campaign that overthrew slavery William Wilberforce. Next month, there will be an exhibition in the university library; the pianauon (or abolition have found 

New Theatre Hull, will premise a new musical play, Wilberforce ;, and there will be XSi 8 [< !; n ^L« w <r5K ‘"im" 
within days of the passing of the 1833 exhibitions and performances of African tribal arts and cratts. 1 he festival culminates in an based sugar colonics in British over- 
Abolition Act provides a permanent international conference and services at Holy Trinity, Hull, and Westminster Abbey. seas trade after 1783, rhe adherence of 


and poignant reminder of the intimate 
connection between Wilberforce and 
the anti-slavery movement. 

William Wilberturce was born in 
Hull in 1759. the son of u substantial 
merchant. Educated locally as well as 
in London und Cambridge, Wilber- 
force entered Parliament in 178Qas MP 
for his native city. Four years later he 
became MP for the more prestigious 
Yorkshire constituency which he con- 
tinued to represent until 1812 when the 
pressures of serving such a large consti- 
tuency for nearly 3?) years induced him 
to become MP for Brain ber, a pocket 
borough in Sussex. He “represented” 
Bamber until 1825 when ill health 
forced him into retirement from parlia- 
ment. He died on July 29, 1833 in 
London and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, 

During his long parliamentary 
career wllberforce became involved in 
many of the great public issues of the 
time, but the issue which dominated his 


tioiiists such as Isaac Milner and the 
Rev. John Newton. 


Converted to evangelicalism Wilber- moral authority.. enee anu sum m parliamentary ueu 

force joined in 1787 the Committee for After 20 years of parliamerifary-^b«rfo»c«^was-xfllfeBHiiep< 
Abolition of the Slave Trude and in debate and several unsuccessful bills, nizing votes in Parliament: the 
cooperation with his fellow members victory over the slave trade was abolishing the slave trade in l! 


party politics and to invest the cause of Wilberforce ami Iris friends. Some 
abolition with his own considerable have indicated that despite his eloqu- 


ence and skill in parliamentary debate. 


cooperation with his fellow members victory over the slave trade was 
of the “Clapham sect” set about trying achieved in 1807. Twenty six years 
to translate the committee’s objectives later came the greatest prize of all, the 
into positive parliamentary action ending of slavery within the nr,,, * h 
against the slave Lrade. ft was a Empire, 
daunting task, for ranged against the Since 1833 the causes of the 
abolitionists were the powerful West tion Act have been subject te 
Indian planter interest and. following reexamination. During the fir 
thp rpvnlnfinnnrv events in France and turv after abolition, the anti-: 


ending of slavery within the British 
Empire. 

Since 1833 the causes of the Aboli- 
tion Act have been subject to much 
reexamination. During the first cen- 
tury after abolition, the anti-slavery 


nizing votes in Parliament: the act 
abolishing the slave trade in 1807, 
often seen as Wilberforce ’& greatest 
personal achievement, was m fact 
guided through Parliament by James 
Stephens, a lesser- known abolitionist, 
and the Prime Minister. Lord Gren- 
ville. 

Others, notably West Indian-born 
scholars, such as C. L. R. James and 
Dr Eric Williams, formerly prime 
minister of Trinidad and Tobago, have 


r until 1825 when ill health the revolutionary events in France and tury after abolition, the anti-slavery scholars, such » L. L. K. James ana 
him into retirement from parliu- St Domingo, the more reactionary movement was seen largely through Dr Enc Williams, formerly prime 
He died on July 29. 1833 in sections of the Tory Party. But in the speeches and dianes of the aboli- minister of Trinidad and Tobago, have 
nand was buried in Westminster Wilberforce especially, the abolition- tionist leaders themselves, notably challenged the traditional view of 
■ ists clearly had a powerful and elo- Wilberforce. Not surprisingly, there- abolition in a more fundamental way. 

ing his long parliamentary quent advocate for their cause. fore, the Abolition Act was accepted os arguing that the origins of anti-slavery 

Wilberforce became involved in 4 A man of not inconsiderable wealth the triumph of selfless morality and lay less in humanitarian revulsion 
3f the great public issues of the and great personal charm and integ- humanila nanism over narrow mater- against the system and more in the 
“ «’<= L- dominated his ri.y, Tie w^-cll eonnected pdi.ic.ff. Urn and «&»«<«. In i words expansion £ fenutf , mdasum I copmd- 


career from beginning to end whs the and socially, being a personal friend of of one of Wdberforce & btosrnpners, 
abolition of the slave trude find slavery, the Prime Minister, william Pitt. De- Sir Reginald Coun land , the Abolition 
He was drawn into the abolitionist spite this, however, he remained essen- Act was the noblest measure in the 
rnovement soon after he beenme MP tially independent and as a result was history of the i House : of Loinm . 
for Yorkshire through his friendship able to elevate the issues of the slave M ° to 
w nh notable evangclfcalists and abnii- trade and slnvery above the level of tion have been rather less gen 


arguing that the origins of anti-slavery 
lay less in humanitarian revulsion 
against the system and more in the 
expansion of British industrial capital- 
ism after J783. Wedded to the new 
political economy uf Adam Smith with 
its free trade ideology, the rising 
industrial bourgeoisie and its political 
allies allegedly saw slavery and the 
sugar monopoly associated with it as an 


seas trade after 1783, rhe adherence of 
many of the non-evangelical suppor- 
ters' of abolition to the political eco- 
nomy of faisser faire and, most signifi- 
cantly of hII perhaps, the juxtaposition 
of abolition with oilier major reformist 
measures a round J83U. .notabiv doft 

- Minumti r ig i ui m'BT fl T ln« * ww mi 
Law, botfi symbols of the rising ascen- 
dancy of the industrial bourgeoisie. As 
might be expected, such arguments 
have not received universal approval, 
and in any case should not be allowed 
to deny the very real contribution of 
human ilarianism to abolition. 

The anti-slavery campaign was initi- 
ated primarily by those such as Wilber- 
force who objected to slavery on moral 
grounds and was expanded by them 
into Ihe first mass movement in British 
history. The fact that moral objections 
to slavery also came to be seen by some 
as making economic sense served only 
to make the abolitionists' challenge to 
the vested interests surrounding slav- 
ery ultimately irresistible. 

David Richardson 

The author is a iecturer in the depart- 
ment of economic and social history at 
the University of Hull. 


SSSw . • .and what became of it all 

SSSFSSSS 

teaSlsarfis ^5:5 SSSSpw^' 

S3 SSs rccordedwith ,he ■“ of Ertsasre^ssSSfS“TS . t « b 0 .h ^ 

3jSF» years a form of. labour Meters and no, .haVa quarters of a 
“sociated particularly with the Amencas tor 
pearly 400 years was brought to an end. Bloodily 
in8tan «s (Haiti and the American Civil 
” a t;> but surprisingly peacefully in most others 
}j“ fsystem so rooted in the denial of everything 
.Pat r>as come to be regarded in the second half of 
ne twentieth century as fundamental to the 


r ^ quarters of a concerned public opinion in recent years and 

thousand planters and not the mree quar«i S fo]lowed th e development of a considerable body 

tnSiIl there followed what became known as of international law enacted since the Second 
J? of frie labour’’ and worse, what has World War on the subject of human nghls. Th, S 

hip n deferred toas ‘a new system of slavery" in latter aspect, more than any other, has given rise 
been rererrea ro as a to a significant international consensus that 

SuhOTfoSs from 1?38 lo 1917. That this did national governments have an obligation to their 
milUon IPO ^ a snt j citizens in this field. 


the BRr nfo ? UJ ? ale y ’ as a film recent| y ^ shown on come the ^tterlega subservience and from governmental violations of the integrity of 

ahfe B in^ Undcrl l nes ' sIaver Y» in a form tecogmz- ence, racial div ‘*£ a * ^ wh Jn£ plantation the person; the right to ihe fulfilment of vital 

cinet !, 0 JJjp®* who campaigned against it in the cultural impoverish me i needs such as food, shelter, health care and 

(albeft 2? C ®P tu 7' , exists toda Y inMauritama legacy has bequeamed meim^ ^ mQre promis . education (but critically not yet the provision of 

svstem a ° oli shed in July 1980). Other in another direction ,h_ ■jj en| of ° a great WO rk); and the right to enjoy civil and political 

and te ^ ( ?fj ab0ur u a ^ il1 to slav f r y> m ° st n ? ab l y I? 8 R! CtUre h? e made The rights of man, said liberties - governments recognize the validity of Sl , ch a , 

mESiStP** ? - e wld . es P!‘ ead aad su t dfal caa 1 founde? of the London Cones- claims made upon them and are signatory to the jn liie ' 

lOcAncnrimm » J — • ’ru— - hb«1v. tounoer . . various international and regional instruments m ost is 


elevated position on top of a column in the centre 
of town but more accessibly by the preservation 
of his house as a museum commemorating his life 
and in particular his contribution toward abo- 
lishing the slave trade. Less predictably, but in 
many ways more fittingly, the city has become 
twinned with Freetown in Sierra Leone, so 
promoting a continuity of past and present, albeit 
atacorporate level, with one of the more positive 
outcomes of the ending of slavery and the slave 
trade on the African continent. 

Thc same link exists in the case of the 
University of Hull whose present chancellor, 
Lord Wilberforce, is a direct deseendent and 
whose present vice chancellor, Sir Roy Marshall, 
is a Barbadian and former vice chancellor of the 
University of the West Indies. Unsurprisingly, in 
the light of this, the university’s commemoration 
programme, in its educational aspect, has re- 
flected on the role of Wilberforce in freeing the 
slaves in a series in public lectures entitled “Out 
of Slavery”. It will consider in July, in an 
International conference entitled “Legacies of 
West Indian Slavery”, the dimensions of that 
particular problem. 

Wilberforce himself, from his tomb in West- 


2- lh ° United Nations in its ^“commission on ponding Society an ^ champion ' of ami smvery, 
PWention of discrimination and nrolection of Sre not confined to this small island on, are 


from governmental violations of the integrity of International conference entitled “Legacies of 
the person; the right to the fulfilment of vital West Indian Slavery”, the dimensions of that 
needs such as food, shelter, health care and particular problem. 

education (but critically not yet the provision of Wilberforce himself, from his tomb in West- 
work); and the right to enjoy civil and political minster Abbey, might not only have approved of 
liberties - governments recognize the validity of Slic j, a programme but might also reflect that it is 
claims made upon them and are signatory to the j n [| ]e 0 nce prosperous fishing town of Hull that 
various international and regional instruments mos t ; s being done in the L50th commemorative 
“binding” them in this regard. year to celebrate the end of that other more 

What William Wilberforce himself might have odious fishing by Britain For people on the 
thought of all this 150 years on is at present the coast. 

subject of informed speculation both in the city P»lll Sutton 

and the University of Hull. Wilberforce is 

perhaps Hull’s most fumous son and his ‘‘good The author Is a lecturer in rhe department of 


“binding” them in this regard. 

ttSSS!? r 0f discrimination and protection of !, are not mjinecl ^ What William Wilberforce himself might have ^[q u ' s fi^hingTy Britain for people 

^ In respect of the battle of Waterloo extended to th ^ ho _£ h DOor » [ n 1956 the thought of all this 150 years on is at present the Afrinn coast? 

iuArJ? , thus entitled to ask, without moral white, high or \o P«« ■ s i ly su bjcct of informed speculation both in the city Paul S 

JSS* » nd in a matter of fact way: “What Anti-Slavery and Atanpnes ProlMion , b( . University Hull. Wilberforee is — ■ 

T 3 “Cearae of it all?” (successor to this sentiment in a perhaps Hull’s most fumous son and his “good The author is a lecturer in rhe depart \ 

teouc direction, that of the expectations of the Slavery Society) ® n ^ p ? nt : slavery Society for works'* are remembered in the city not only by his politics at the University of Hull 
^honists themselv^nf rhanees in Change of name to the Ann ■ ■ 


bonrsts themselves of consequent changes in change 
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Sir Harold Acton looks back at Waller Pater’s 
collection of essays, The Renaissance 

'['he library of my first sclion] in music", and his Uotik seems to have 
England nlinnst discouraged me from been designed like a sonata: adagio. 
reading: those buttered volumes by andante, andantimr, adagio rnollo 
Ilenty, Rider Haggard and Caplain espressivn , etc, without an allegro. 
Marry at were probably full of good however, though It Is not melancholy, 
meat which I might enjoy today, but There is a gradual ascent towards the 
at the uge of 10 the mere sight of them high peaks of Michelangelo, Lconar- 
depressed me. Unusual words do, and Giorgione and u gradual 
appealed to me more than unusual glissade towards (he finale of Winc- 
ed ventures, perhaps because one or kelinunn. Vet the last essay on Winc- 
our teachers quoted h saying of kelniaun was in fuel (he earliest of 
Caesar's that an unusual wurd should Taler’s writings on aesthetic theory 
be shunned as a ship should shun a and (he climactic essay on The School 
reef. of Giorgione wus nrided later. Here he 

Luckily a slim red volume caught seems to have been writing about 
my vye among (he dog-eured Mar- hlmseir, for lie suggcsls far more than 
rynts; The Renaissance by Waller be- s lutes fn his omhruii lured piira- 
Pnlcr (Mnrm Man's Three .Shilling graphs. As n schoolboy I could only 
Library). Like n rare goldfish in a guess tit what I failed to grasp: I was 
I (urbid pool, how hud it slipped In thrilled by the words I had to look up 
there? Eagerly I. scanned the cuntciils. in (lie dictionary. On the other hand 
Here were essays oil the artists I certain epithets - dainty, comely, 

ipminl - recurred a touch I ou often for 
my taste. 

The essay on Leonardo Is assuredly 
the finest ever written about Hint 
genius, yet Ihc repetition of "strange" 
on almost every page Is a bit monoto- 
nous. True, Leonardo’s manuscripts 
were written strangely from right to 
left und mi doubt he ofTcred to tell 
Ludovico Sforza “strange secrets in 
Ihc urt of war", but In his rhapsody 
about the Mona Lisa It seemed 
anachronistic to picture that lady 
“trafficking In strange webs with 


fervently admired, apart from certain ipininl - recurred a I 
personalities Ihcii unknown to me. my taste. 

Kef ween lessons and organized games ■|] a . CMU y n „ | A . 0I 

I read it avldiy by ills and starts, (|, c finest ever wr 
faschiated by the rhythm of Its prose, gt . n , USi vct , hc repL ., 
not hII of which I could grasp ut n firsl an n |mosi every png 
go. Sonic or the elaborate paragraphs IKms , True, Leonar 
and dependent clauses were difficult were wr | (1(!rl S ( ranft 
to fathom, but the difficulty uctcdas a i c ft mid n „ doubt I 
spur to read on In a sort of reverie. Ludovico Sforza “si 
| On the firs! page of the preface (he urt of war", bul 
Pater wrote: “To define beauty, not In about the Mona 
the most abslract but in the most anachronistic to pi 
concrete terms possible ... is the uim “trafficking In stri 
of the true student of aesthetics." This eastern merchants’ 
was encouraging, for I became lost In bargaining far carp 
abstractions. souk. For all that l 


Ai the age of 10 It wits too soon lo 
speak of a "variegated dramatic life". 
School life might be variegated but It 
was seldom dramatic, except when a 
Zeppelin loomed overhead, or one 
was summoned to the headmaster’s 
■studv for punishment. But even then 
one had moods of Insight or futelicc- 
tual excitement, as when I discovered 
this book — passion would come Inter. 

Though much of Pater’s writing 
was above my head on first acquaint- 
ance, I tried earnestly to follow his 

1 advice about burning “with a hard, 
gemllke flame". Of course I kept this 
to myself for fear of ridicule. As 1 lived 
In Florence most of the rablccts of 


bargaining far carpets to an oriental 
souk. For all that Pater's style was 
magically effective. Dealing with art, 
it was siiiinbly artificial. The style of 
James Joyce’s Ulysses Is equally artifi- 
cial, though It Is nut conccriid with 
art. Owing to Pater’s fm-de-siick 
imitators we may not realize the 
originality of his style, that sensuous 
iWcrhiR or un austere fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. At pre- i 
sent It is out of fashion, but so Is that of I 
George Moore, who wrote: “In the 
pages of Pater, the English language 
lies In state." However, The Renaiss- 
ance went through some 23 editions 
after Its publication in 1873. 

In his essay on Botticelli, Pater 


In Florence most of the subjects or expressed surprise that this artist was 
Pater s essays were already familiar (he only contemporary mentioned by 
to me. The dty possessed three ver- name In Leonardo’s treatise on palnt- 
i stons of Michelangelo’s David: the 


Ing. Was this due to cbance, he 


original in the Academy and two wondered, or to deliberate judgment? 
replicas In marble outside the old Furthermore he asked: “b a painter 
town ball and In bronze on the like Botticelli- a secondary painter, a 
panoramic esplanade named after the proper subject for general criticism?” 
artist, besides the myriad reproduc- The prc-Raphaelltes had begun to 
tioas in shop windows. Tlie copies discover his charm; Ruskin had ap- 
bore as much relation to the original plauded Mm; and Swinburne had 
as gramophone records to the per- praised his drawings la the UffizI (In 
romance of a great musician. How 1868); yet apparently Botticelli was 


e per- 
. How 


perceptive was Pater’s observation of B IU1 "comparatively unknown”. It was 
Michelangelo's concern with indl- Pater’s lyrical essay that launched his 
vidua! expression, "the spedal history rogue Id iate Victorian society - a 
of the special soul”, as contrasted with rogue that was mocked by George du 
the extrovert Greeks, and of Mlche- Maurier In Punch. Some 30 years 
langelo’s apparent incompleteness, later Bernard Berenson described 
which he explains Is his equivalent for Botticelli ns “the greatest artist In 
colour in sculpture: “It Is his way of linear design that Europe has ever 
etkereallzlBg pure form, of relieving had”, and Herbert Horae’s maelsle- 


elkerealizlng pure form, of relieving 
Its stiff realism, and communicating 
to it breath, pulsation, the effect of 
life.” 

I have read these essays so often Ln 
the last 60 years that they must have 
melted Into my subconscious and the 
pristine freshness of the three shilling 
volume has evaporated. The purples! 
passages, such as the rhapsody on the 


Mona Lisa, which W. R. Yeats lo the earlier Jtenaissa 
printed as a prose-poem In his edition make it perhaps the n 
of The Oxford Book of English Verse, period In the history < 
have faded to pale munve from ex res- m. w lhn( ori 

,*• quotation, but the underlying w Xwi byS« s u2 
message prevalb: we should constant- areh | vea ^ necd Fate 
br test new opinions and court new tj iat fce)lnR j ni 
Irapre^^.^oc^ acqulMcInB In a cssetilla , of a 

facile orthodoxy". We should select institution. HI* Imp 
and treasure those impre^ons whose was his message Ihat^ 
singular beauty has delighted us, Wanty {n Jflhlngs” l 
appealing to our ‘Imagln olive reason” nwy nnd it hl vbH J£ 5 „ 
through the senses. Sll Chloa nad E| 

Without any claim to scientific In Italy and Greece, 
expertise Pater understood intuitively paraphrased this when 
that Giorgione’s pictures arc, as Bor- beautiful things be Ion 
nard Berenson was lo write, "the age." 
perfect reflex of the Renaissance at lls 

height”. In bis appreciation of The 

School of Giorgione he underlined the Sir Harold A c/on is also the author of 
conclusion that “ail art constantly Memoirs of jut Aesthete and The 
aspires towards the coudlHon of Soul's Gymnasium, ■ 


had", and Herbert Horae’s magiste- 
rial monograph, published In 1908, 
was dedicated to the Oxford don 
whose Interpretation of the artist as a 
link between Christianity and Re- 
naissance paganism stamped his im- 
age on succeeding generations. Pa- 
ter’s essay on Botticelli concludes: 
“He has the freshness, the uncertain 
and diffident promise, which belong 
lo the earlier Renaissance Itself, and 
make it perhaps the most interesting 
period In the history of the mind.” 

Now that art criticism Is being 
swallowed by statistics and computer 
archives we need Fnter to remind ns 
that feeling and imagination are 
essential fouls of an art critic's 
constitution. HLi Importance for me 
was his message that "the principle of 
beauty In all things” Is protean. We 
may find it hi various ages and forms, 
in India, China nod Egypt, as well as 
In Italy and Greece. Oscar Wilde 
paraphrased this when lie wrote: “AH 
beautiful things belong to the same 
age.*’ 


Technical education in England in the 
early 187(Js was weak and badly orga- 
nized despite the efforts of the Govern- 


ment's Science and Art Department, 
which hud been set up in 1853 to 
promote the spread of scientific in- 
struction. The department's own sylla- 
buses were widely condemned os loo 
theoretical to he of direct use to 
industry, while many of those who 
supported its work openly argued that 
it was no pan of their function to 
promote instruction related to specific 
trmies or manufacturing processes. 

It was in these unsatisfactory cir- 
cumstances that some of the London 
Livery Companies began to turn their 
attention to the issue of technical 
education. Already concern whs being 
expressed that the guilds, which had 
once been involved among other things 
with the apprenticeship nnd (mining of 
artisans, were no longer using their 
vast funds to fulfil that role. This view 
was put forcibly by William Gladstone 
in November 1875. "What was the 
object for which those companies are 
founded? Do you suppose they are 
founded fur the pm pose of having 
dinners once u year, once a quarter, or 
once ;i month?. . . Nothing of the kind 
. . . These compnnics were founded 
for the purpose of developing the 
crufts, trades, or ‘mysteries', us they 
were called," he said. And in a private 
conversation with (.lie Lord Mayor of 
London he made it clear that m the 
long run he intended to find the 
necessary cash to promote technical 
instruction from what he regarded as 
the most appropriate source - the City 
of London Guilds. 

As early as 1872 the masters and 
wardens of some of the leading com- 
panies had formed a committee to 
consider what contribution they could 
make to the growth of technical educa- 
tion. and a number of individual com- 
panies, including the clothworkers, 
were already making grants to technic- 
al institutions in the provinces. But it 
was not until November 1878 that the 
decision was finally taken to establish a 
specialist organization to coordinate 
these activities under the title of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute for 
the Advancement of Technical Educa- 
tion. Two years later it was formally 
incorporated under the l(f(i2 Com- 
panies Act and in 1900 it received a 
Royal Charter in recognition of its 
pioneering work in the technical field. 

Meanwhile the City and Guilds had 
set itself four prime objectives: to 
conduct a series of examinations in 
technical subjects (an ambition it be- 
gan to realize from 1879); to promote 
trade schools in London and the pro- 
vinces; to make grants to existing 
technical institutions; and finally to set 
up a central institution in London 
which would offer a new and more 
advanced level of technical education, 
along the lines offered by the 
polytechnics of Germany and Switzer- 
land. and by the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in the United 
States. 

It was opened at South Kensington 
in June 1884', with three quarters of its 
construction costs met by the City and 
Guilds itself. It aimed to cater for those 
intending to become either technical 
teachers or the leaders of industry. 
Some scholarships were to be offered 
but the organizing director, Philip 
Magnus, envisaged that most students 
would be “the sons of gentlemen”. 

Day-time courses were arranged, to 
run for three years, and fees were set at 
£30 per annum. Entrance examina- 
tions were held of a standard equal to 
that of the London matriculation, 
though including fewer subjects, and 
there were three departments of study 
- civil and mechanical engineering, 
electrical, engineering and chemical 
engineering, os well as a department of 
mathematics to serve the other three; 
Four professors were appointed - each 
eminent in his own field arid each 
receiving, by 1887, the substantial 
salary of £1,000 a year. 

Day classes oommenced in February 
1885 with a mere six students! one of 
them a woman who gained a diploma in 
chemistry in 1887 and later became a 
teacher at the North London Collegi- 
ate School for Girls. Three of the other 
pioneers were also to gain the BSc 
degree of London University. 

Nevertheless, depite this small be- 
ginning, the sixth annual report of the 
City and Guilds Institute proudly proc- 
laimed the progress made, “in the 
Central , . . London possesses, for Ihc 
Gist lime, an institution which is com- 
parable with, and, in some respects, 
superior to a German Polytechnic 
School. Ejected at less than a third or 
the cost of the Technical High School 
at Berlin, it is replete with all the 


Pamela Horn traces the 
history of the City and 
Guilds of London 
Institute up to 1914 


appliances for the education of technic- 
al teachers and of persons who are 
training with the view of becoming. . . 
Engineers, or Master Builders, or of 
taking the management of works in 
connection with aqy of our great 
Chemical and other manufacturing 
industries.” 

Such eulogies could not hide the 


students in attendance, plus almost 500 
studying in the evening on special 
courses. Soon statements began to 
appear in the press and elsewhere, 
claiming that the whole venture was a 
cosily white elephant. One of the 
Livery Company leaders even claimed 
that it was being run “chiefly for the 
advantage of the professors , rather 
than the students - a charge the City 
and Guilds quickly refuted, declaring 
loftily that its aim was to provide “the 
scientific culture of the leaders of 
industry". 

The Times also referred in the spring 
of 1887 to its “so-called meagre suc- 
cess”, which it blamed on the inconve- 
nient location at South Kensington 
and, more importantly, upon the strin- 
gent extrance examination, which had 
‘a marked effect in keeping down the 
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Jfl four schools of the newly created 

lO facility of engineering. Seven years 

later, when Imperial College was set 
u up, it became mie of the three consti- 

tuent colleges in that body, specializing 
in engineering, lit (he rationalization 
process which followed, its chemistry 
1 n|| and mathematics departments were 

*£U halved off to the Ruynl College of 

Science, another of the constituent 

g colleges of Imperial. Those students 

already at the Central were allowed to 
complete their courses and by 1914, 
when (lie department was finally 
mpac tUp closed, only four degree students ie- 

i uic mained. 

Jty and But in engineering, between 1903 

i nn and 1913 it retained a clear lend overall 

the other colleges of London Universe 
1914 ly. providing 235 of the 520 internal 

degrees conferred by the university in 
that subject; 170 of these were at 
honours level, compared to 173 fiom 
all the other colleges of the university 
at this standard. Alongside that, the 
“ /Q college continued its policy of award- 

JWf /Tfs ing its own diploma, and in the year 
/\ j/ZM'j ending July 19J3 there were 84ofthese 
1 i ssliC “ as well. 

Nevertheless, if the Central College 
had achieved success in engineering By 
the end of the century, it nad scarcely 
proved the trail blazing institution 
which its founders had envisaged. For 
this there were several reasons. The 
first and most important was the con- 
tinuine scepticism in British indusliyof 
the value of the courses it was offering, 
in indeed of higher educationgenerally 
in the field of technology. Tnere was 
still a firm belief in the V3lue of 
ation of technic- “learning on the job", 
arsons who are Another problem was that “technic- 
if becoming . . . al" education was thought of as some- 
Builders, or of thing for the artisan rather than the 
nt of works in captain of industry. Yet, the Central 
of our great had aimed its courses at future man- 
manufacturing agement leaders. 

Thirdly, its adoption of a broad 
d not hide the "general” training aid not find favour 
support for the with those who preferred a more 
developing. By specialized approach. Thus every stu- 
ill only 122 day cent had to follow a course in chemis- 
. plus almost 500 try in their first year, whether they 
ling on special were intending to concentrate on die- 
icnts began to mistry or not, while each member of 
and elsewhere, the chemistry department was «■ 
le venture was a pected to gain knowledge in mechanics 
t. One of the and physics. Not all students saw the 
irs even claimed merit of this approach, and that, too, 
“chiefly for the helped to keep numbers low. 
feasors , rather Attempts to experiment with the 




numbers”. It called for standards to be 
lowered in an attempt to increase the 
institution's popularity. Philip Mag- 
nus, the City and Guilds organizing 
director, angrily replied that the main 
aim of the entrance examination was to 
raise the standard of science teaching 
in the public schools. He blamed the 
limited number of day students on 
general indifference towards advanced 
instruction In this sphere. “Of the need 
of higher scientific technical education 
Englishmen are not yet fully con- 
vinced," he wrote. 

time, some of these teething 
troubles were overcome, with entrance 
requirements becoming less rigid, 
though still remaining above the level 
of those demanded by any other En- 
glish university or university college. 
By. 1894-95 the number of full-time 
students had .reached 208, of whom 46 
per cent were on electrical engineering 
courses; 31,3 were involved with civfl 
and mechanical engineering; 9.1 were 
studying chemistry; and the remainder 
were on "special” courses. But even at 
that stage criticisms continued, with an 
■Bffflg ■ Pamphlet circulating in the 
mld-tflSKh under the title "Is the Cen- 
tral College a Failure?" The charges Sf 
wasteful expenditure it raised and its 
inaccuracies were easily dealt with by 
the City and Guilds, but it is clear that 
concern was felt at .the slow progress 
being made, especially compared to 

tefeSf"? ,n J^'tope andthe Un- 
ited States. In order to emphasize its 
educational and technical role more 
clearly therefore, iq 1893 Us name wm 
| e ha c IIged I® the Centra] Technical Cob 

the meantime, in academic circles 
Ihe reputation of the Central wS 
growing, particularly in the field Tf 
engineering. In 1900, following the 
reorganization of the UnivenSy of 
London, It was appointed one of the 


helped to keep numbers low. 

Attempts to experiment with the 
length of course offered were limited 
by established university practice. Iro- 
nically, a century before the four-year 
course for an engineering qualification 
of the highest order has been finally 
accepted, the professors of chemistry 
and electrical engineering at the Cen- 
tral were advocating just that. The 
former at least had been influenced by 
his experiences in the German educa- 
tional system, but his arguments were 
rejected primarily because the three- 
year degree pattern was already firmly 
installed in Britain. It was, therefore, 
as a constituent part of Imperial that 
the Central (or the City and Guilds 
College of Engineering, as it became) 
was to achieve its greatest success. 

As for the students, Philip Magnus 
had expressed the view in 1885 that 
after completing a three- year course at 
the Central ana a further two years 
apprenticeship in a workshop, toe 
qualified man "would be ready to 
commence work at a salary of, say £150 
per annum. How he progressed after 
that point would depend . . . entirely 
on himself". Among those who Wm- 
led Magnus's brighter hopes was H. A. 
Humphrey, who entered the mecha- 
nical engineering department in Octo; 
her 1885 and within a decade had 
become engineering manager for tne 
major chemical company of Brunner 
Mond. He was elected the first Fellow 
of the City and Guilds in 1893 and 
during the First World War was largely 
responsible for the provision of expio- 
sives. 

"Originally," as the historian of tw 
City and Guilds points out, “the Col- 
lege had produced science teachers os 
the most urgent requirement, but 11 
went on to provide trained personnn 
for direct service in industry hi home 
and even more so abroad” - to 
Africa and the far flung comers of tne 
Empire. Professor Armstrong, Hie tire 
professor of chemistry, declared- 
''Throughout die engineering w° r ' 
the diploma of the City and Guilds m 
London Institute is accepted as procn 
that the bearer's qualifications 
unquestionable”. No one disputed tne 
truth of that assertion , either in his own 
day or later. 

77ie author is a lecturer in economic ^ 
social history at Oxford Polytechnic. 
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Agriculture is a complex set of interre- 
Sfed inventions- It is « necessary, bul 
not of itself sufficient, condition for 
civilization. No gatherers, hunters or 
herdsmen ever made 11 civilization, 
even though hunting anil stock-kecp- 
ine may form peripheral components 
ofone. Crops, in shori, are central: 
man can live on them alone and many 
people in the world in fact do. 

1 In the rich northern countries wc 
lend to have lost sight of these notions. 
We use a substantial part of our 
agricultural resource in feeding stock, 
rather inefficiently: some 80-90 per 
cent of the food vnluc of crops fed to 
stock is unavoidably wasted. Animals, 
as adjuncts to agriculture, have their 
uses (as scavengers, for draught, for 
special products such as wool and 
skins) but they .ire secondary. 

As populations grow and press ever 
harder upon limited land and energy 
resources, so must our direct depend- 
ence upon crops, directly utilized as 
such, grow. Even in the rich north, an 
increasing dependence upon vegetable 
fond ana a decline in stock rearing 
seem certain. It can be done, us both 
history and modern experience show, 
and, under the inevitable demographic 
and economic pressures, no doubt it 
will be done. 

My object is not to knock stock 
raising but simply to establish the 
fundamental Importance, for civiliza- 
tion, indeed for survival, of crops. 
They are the crucial invention of 
apiculture. Without them, with only 
mid plants as objects, all the other 
inventions of digging, ploughing, 
hoeing, fertilizing and so on would be, 
at best, unrewarding. 

Without the other, complementary 
inventions drops would be virtually 
useless because they are, in general, 
wholly dependent upon human care 
and skill for survival. 

Crops and wild plants are different, 
even if demonstrably related. Very few 
wild plants are any use in cultivation: 
Most ate the wrong size or shape, they 
are poisonous, ill-tasting:, prickly, non- 
hardy, or they shed tneir seeds or 
whatever. By contrast, their cultivPtcd 
relatives have, in varying degree, the 
characters that the cultivator and con- 
sumer desire but the plants are lost in 
the wild; they 3re quite unfitted for 
normal survival. 

Darwin and his contemporaries 
knew all this well enough and Darwin 
thought that cultivated plants and 
Mirnals offered a sort of microcosm of 
natural evolution. He was, of course, 
quite right. Our cultivars have evolved 
nyjusl ine same processes thiit occur in 
the wild: development of genetic varin- 
hon (which is omnipresent); genetic 
Kflimbin ation, giving new variants; 
selection, implying not death-or-sur- 
wal but, rather, differential rep rod uc- 
jtoo of the favoured variants; and 
taxation of the products, so that the 
t®* variants breed true (or true 
enough), minimally cuntaminnted by 
jttetic materinl from their less 
favoured predecessors. 

But there is one difference: to 
"Jfihn nntural selection has been 
artificial or human selection 
also semi-natural selection inhe- 
m the agricultural environment. 
ni ,L ran ail<1 one other element, 
^known to science in Darwin's time, 
ms* 1 Polypody- Ah animals and 
Sre y J# an u are they have two 

chromosomes, Many other 
• K 5 / 816 Polypoid, having four, six, 
(sometimes three, five, seven) 
h«k. chromosomes. Polyploidy, as 
asbeeo known now for some 60 years, 
. r ^~, IJT1 P Qrtan t evolutionary resource 
SlP 1 ! am ?' Permitting the immedi- 
°* interspecific hybrids 
vJW! e mules, one might say) that 
bKSTO* " ave failed to survive 
odd polyploidy provides die 
«inJ JJ 1 * chance of (more or less) 
rcSf^ifPccmtion" and it has had a 
aH/he evofotion of both wild and 

TVfti? P lants - 

consider i°£ ,hese generalizations, 
f? w exarn ples. The wild 

5 0 f wto ter-ann u al weedy gras- 

hakv Places in the near east, 

wrf W * th 14 chromosomes 

1 vjted seed -heads: the culti- 

Wo nJi e , ats . a ro distributed over a 
environments from the 
totta tropics; they are 

heads wffSl to ugh, threshable 
straw * J. , a h'gher ratio of grain to 
iWfiL'P “"aplo&i (4 x 7 - 28 

*|*C 4 S ) ehe!iapl!,i ‘ i(6x7 

hailev! y ,! hc san ?e could be said of the 
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Top: maize breeders at work in Iowa, 
USA. Hybrid maize is one of the many 
spectacular successes of plant breeding. 
Right: the wild source of a crop. Two 
species of bananas growing as “jungle 
weeds’* In secondary bush in Ma laysia 

of the high Andes, weedy (like the 
wheals) but perennial, with long tuber- 
stalks (stolons) and bumpy, ugly little 
tubers that are bitter to the taste, toxic 
if eaten in moderation and lethal if 
eaten in quantity. Their cultivated 
descendants are mostly tetraploid, 
with neat clusters of smooth, shapely, 
large and highly nutritious tubers. 
Biologically it is one of the most 
efficient or all our crops (as Frederick 
the Great and the enptains of the 
Industrial Revolution recognized) and 
it is grown from high latitudes down to 
the tropics at middle elevations. 

Maize, like barley, remained a di- 

E loid (with 2x10 = 20 chromosomes) 
u t so changed is it that wc are not even 
certain what its ancestor was: prob- 

-u: .u- 1 


these processes can still be seen in 
tropical peasant agricultures, though 
long since gone from our technology- 
based agriculture. 

With us, the intuitive or unconscious 
evolutionary activities of the small 
farm have been replaced by the scien- 
ce-based activities of the professional 
plant breeder. Plant breeding is not a 
science; it is a science- based technolo- 
gy and a highly effective one, too. The 
plant breeder can be thought of as an 
applied evolutionist and, in his hands, 
our crops are probably improving 
(plant breeding is a wholly benign 
technology) faster than even before. 

But many of the major steps were 
taken millenia before plant breeding 
was heard of and the peasant and plant 
breeder are both evolutionists: their 
activities are not fundamentally diffe- 
rent, even though the latter can call on 

? ;enetics and diverse other sciences to 
telp him to accelerate progress. The 
answer to who did it and how is- 
therefore, simply: all sorts of people 
from small farmers to professors. And 
their methods are fundamentally evo- 
lutionary. 

Our crops will go on evolving, 
increasingly in the hands of profession- 
als rather than of peasants, as technol- 
ogy-based agriculture spreads. New 


crops will be developed, some old ones 
will disappear; the cultivars of decades 
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not yet been pushed hard enough to tinuous and,, probably, at a roughly 
become greatly changed in cultivation, constant rate for the past 9,000 years at 
what of the 250,000 or so wild species least. They have been offset by some 
which have never been cultivated at extinctions, of course, plants which 
all? Very many valuable plants await were, very sensibly, abandoned when 
only imagination and energy to turn something better came along. No crop 
themintocrops. has to be immortal, even though some 

Consider rubber [Hevea) and the seem likely to last as long as man 
African oil palm lElaeis), both major himself. 

ninnft in 1 Who did it and how? U ntil about 1 00 


terminal inflorescence and small 
husked seeds, quite unlike maize, with 
its single staik, its huge lateral cob and 
large naked seeds. From its origin in 
the neotropics at middle altitudes, 
maize is now grown nearly everywhere 
that agriculture is practised but reaches 
by far its greatest importance as a 


temperate-summer crop. 

Tnesc examples (which are chosen 
but are quite characteristic) must suf- 

— a. i.l n#a 


ficc to make the point. Crops are 
profoundly altered from wild plants in 
genetic constitution and the alterations 
are reflected in the ecology and mor- 
phology of the plants and the chemfctry 
mid edibility of the products, changes 
which collectively adapt the plants to 
the requirements of farmer and con- 
sumers. And. to repeat a point made 
above, the processes of crop evolution 
were (and arc) neo-Darwinian evolu- 
tion on the micro-scale. 


IJUJl WII UIV , - 

The general principles just outlined 
are universal, which is why I treated 
them first. The details, crop by crop (so 
far as we know them) vary very greatly , 
which is hardly surprising because 
crops are diverse. There are about 
250,000 higher plant species on earth. 
There are 200-300 crops (depending 
on interests and definitions! of which 
maybe 100 are economically signifi- 
cant, 20 are really important and 10 
feed most of mankind. THey are spread 
over a great Tange of plant families, 
reflecting the diversity of mans en- 
vironments and of his needs for food, 
feed, fibre, drugs, stimulants dye- 
stuffs. timber, fuel and industrial pro- 
ducts (such as rubber and insecticides). 
It is true, though, that they are spread 
unevenly. A few families such as the 
Gramioeae (grasses. cereais^andSola- 
naceae (potatoes, peppere, tomatoes, 
tobaccos etc) are especiafiy productiw 
of crops and many minor families are 

tioned above) comparatively 
in that they are but little nmowd from 
the wild; thus forest trees are : only just 
starting to make the JSce thf 
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has Dm im« pt tlw i’ polyploidy 
ftftajn di^£l2 enc i i and lhe curorts 
Jith theiJ ° and Perfectly crossable 
Uc *ii d j^ccMors, the wild barleys, 
^.potatoes are diploid plants 


of agriculture. w . 

This prompts the 

have lots of primitive crops which have 


crops: a century ago they were wild 
plants in, respectively, Amazonas and 
tropica! west Africa, gathered but 
uncultivated. The economic pull of lyres 
ami inn rear me brought them out nnd n 
mere 10(1 years of competent agricultu- 
ral research was enough to convert 
them into highly efficient cultigens. 
There must be thousands of other 
species of like potential (especially 
Perhaps of oil Umher anddruapiams): 
iiideed a number have been recogriizeff- 
but the human effort that goes into 
developing new crops is pathetic in 
relation to both to the potential and to 
the rate of destruction of the natural 
sources. Hence the importance, now at 
least dimly recognized, of genetic re- 
source conservation. All is not yet lost 
but an awful lot surely will be'. 

The oldest known domestications 
are of barleys, wheats flax and peas in 
the area around the eastern Mediterra- 
nean and eastwards of it. These can be 
dated on archaeological evidence, 
from about 9000 bp and it is dear that 
settled cultivations and crops here 
emerged together, each dependent on 
the other. Rice to the Indo-Chinese 
region and maize, beans and cucurbits 
in tropical America emerged, on pre- 
sent evidence, a little later. But 
archaeology may well push these dates 
back and it is a fair assumption that 
settled agriculture and therefore crop 
domestication were more or less con- 
temporaneous In several widely sepa- 
rated sites. 

Forty years ago, there was a general 
view that crops evolved in a limited 
number of “centres of origin"; that view 
has gone, replaced by a diffuse-con- 
tinuum view, with crops originating 
and evolving everywhere that agricul- 
ture is practised - which means virtual- 
ly everywhere except extreme deserts, 
mountains and tundra. 

This view, of course, by no means 
abandons the notion that each crop has 
its own history, referable ultimately to 
a particular area of the world: bananas, 
sugar cane and coconuts undoubtedly 
came from South East Asia; the yams 
originated as cultivars in tropical Asia, 
Africa and America independently; 
some cottons are Afro-Asian, others 
are tropical American; cassava, 

G ndnuts and pineapples are low- 
tropical American; while the 
potato is tropical Andean, sorghum 
and oil palm are west African, arabica 
coffee is east African; and so on. 

The continuum view of place of 
origin is matched by a similar view of 
time scale. Some crops are ancient, 
others are suspected also to be so; 
others, again, are known 19 be recent 
r eR the swede, which originated in 
Europe about 200-300 years ago and 
the oil palm and robber referred to 
above) ; others, too, are only now being 
domesticated or yet await discovery. 
New origins, indeed, have been con- 


hence will be different from those of 
today (as contemporary cultivars in 
Europe are mostly different from those 
of 50 years ago). Some people will 
regret the spreacf of technology-based 
agricultures among what arc now 
peasant societies. But one does not 
have to be too devoted to the “tech- 
nological fix" to recognize that the only 
chance that those peasants’ descen- 
dants will have of eating adequately 
lies in the sensible application of 
agricultural research: research on the 
crop’s environment and upon the geue- 


Who did it and how? Until about 100 tic structure of the crop itself. In the 
years ago nil domestical ion nnd evolu- conte mpoimy phase of crop evolution. 


tion was the work of fanners nnd their 
families, picking those variants that 
were belter to grow, easier to prepare 
as food and nicer to eat than the other 
ones; exchanging seeds or planting 
material with neighbours or visitors: 
inevitably promoting crossing and 
therefore the origin of new variants by 
■nlanftog mixtures of this, and r 


in the hands of the plant breeders, lies a 
substantial part 01 such chance as we 
have of averting starvation for a great 
many people. 

The author recently retired from the 
Edinburgh School of Agriculture. He is 
an honorary professor m lhe University 
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Norman Hampson must be one of the 
most influential historians of his gen- 
eration. If wc want to learn about our 
own national history we can choose 
from an impressive range of reliable 
introductions to almost any period that 
interests us. Nobody can claim to have 
written the obvious book. Bui if our 
interests lie abroad there is far less 
choice, and here Norman Hampson 
can claim to have written two of the 
obvious books. 

Those of us who took our finals in 
1064 were fortunate that Fiis Social 
History of the French Revolution had 
uppenred the previous autumn, it 
became our bihle, mid after twenty 
years it is still perhaps the best intro- 
duction ill any language. That is why it 
has been translated into Italian, Span- 
ish anil Portuguese. Then ill 1968 lie 
produced his Pelican volume on The 
Enlightenment, and no longer were- 
students forced lo grapple with the 
floriditics of Paul Hazard or the teuto- s 
nic ponderousness of Ernst Cassirer in p, 
the search for an introduction toM 
eighteenth -century thought. Nol sur-ri 
pnsingly, this Coo has been widely® 
translated, even into French. As they 3 
advance in their study of the eight- 1 
ccnth century, students will no doubts 
continue to fall under the spell of 
Alfred Cobban's iconoclasm, Peter 
Gay’s or Robert Palmer’s syntheses, or 
Richard Cobb's style. But half the 
world these days makes its first ac- 
quaintance with the Enlightenment I 
and the French Revolution through the 
eyes of Norman Hampson. 



His own mentors too were the best 
available. At Oxford he was a pupU-of 
J. M. Thompson, who wrote the pre- 
vious standard history of the revolution 
in English, and planned the special 
subject which introduced so many of 
the current generation of its British 
historians toTt. In Paris he was super- 
set! by the greatest ever historian of 
the revolution, Georges Lefebvre. 
Lefebvre believed that the revolution 
was above all a social phenomenon; 
and although Hampsoirs war service 
with the Free French Navy led him 


A meeting of the National Assembly. 

the first of eighteen volumes in the a full-scale trailer for the new book 
£S“ 1 Jhnwy in Manchester As in all his works, he disclaims any 

with the unpromising title of Recueil pretension to have identified the re- 
des plices In irmsantes pour serv/r d volution’s essentials. But since “the 
l hlstoire de la Revolution en France, most superficial (dance at what was 


This is an important collection of 


volution’s essentials. But since “the 
most superficial glance at what was 
being written in the 1780s showed that 
everyone drew his inspiration from 


i introduced an mnnv nt pamphlets which throws particular 52*12*"“ UICW u “P uaLlU11 irom 
einerationTof Its™ British «8ht on the intellectual atmosphere of mo « 

t. rn Paris he wls suo^r the so-called “pre-revolution^. What ° .?■ ^ age ^ { KS ues - 

ireatest ever historian^ Hara P s ° 11 found was that the authors of tlus inspiration led later 

^ Geore4 UfebSre these pamphlets were saturated in £ V °i^ 

Mnntpuiuirii and Dmiuasn Tk>.imn„ dameotal one. He be cins with a hnef 


Montesquieu and Rousseau. They may 
not have understood the subtleties of 
their thought. They often completely 
overlooked (he contradictions between 


dameotal one. He begins with a brief 
epitome of the political thought of 
Montesquieu and Rousseau. Montes- 
quieu, whom he clearly loves for his 
moderation, hesitations and endearing 
inconsistencies, is the prophet of cir- 
cumstance. Political arrangements 
have to obey the moral law, but chiefly 


history of the whole revolution wac an account of the French Revolution , - . * „ 
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vre’s gospel to the Anglo-Saxons. They 
did not take much converting. Even 
Alfred Cobban, who at tlus very 
moment was launching his great attack 
on the orthodoxies espoused by Lefeb- 
vre, believed that social questions were 
the ones to study. In these circumst- 
ances the new survey could not fail. In 
one of those maritime metaphors so 
dear to Norman Hampson’s heart, be 
caught a flowing tide. 

Now he seems set to catch another. 


matters. This was the message of an 
article buried in the worthy but obscure 
pages of the Bulletin of the John 
Hylands Library in 1964. 

Few people seem to have read it; and 
although tne message was repeated in 
broadeT terms in the opening chapter 
of First European Revolution 
(1969) nobody seems to have asked if 
this was still the Hampson of the Social 
History. Nor did his next two books' 


course political arrangements have to 
be appropriate, but men can change 
what makes them appropriate in 
accordance with the dictates of the 
moral law. Hampson does not love 
Rousseau, but he can see why men of 
the eighteenth century were inspired 
by him, and cannot help admiring his 
literary powers. 
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desperately to thousands of French- 
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influenced nobody unless they were 
rationalizations of deeper social forces. 


mon was, to blame the evils of our own 
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the book, therefore, is an analysis of 
the pre-1789 careers and writings of 
Merrier, Brissot, Marat and Robes- 
pierre. Three 'were literary' hacks with 

E retetisions beyond their capabilities. 

obespierre was a modest provincial 
lawyer with literary leanings. Ail of 
them had Bwallowed great chunks of 
Montesquieu and Rousseau, and all 
had had digestive problems with them. 
They were in any case below tbe level 
of practical politics, so their opinions 
were of little consequence. But the 
political crisis that broke in the late 
1780s opened public affairs to every- 
body, and these drifters and dreamers 
suddenly found they might have a say 
in what was to be done. Only Merrier 
miMe4 the opportunity. He did even- 
tually set into the Convention, but he 
played no conspicuous role there, and 
though arrested as a Girondin he was 
not thought important enough to ex- 
ecute. He continued to write, but as 
before 1789 seems to have found what 
be had to say less important than the 
feet that he was saying it. This was 
Marat s attitude too, but the blood- 
thirstiness of his style eventually got 
him noticed. And Brissot, Robespierre 
and one ideologist too young to have 
bad a pre-revolutionary career, Saint- 
Just, became men of great importance 
in the circumstances of the revolution. 
As the second half of the book shows 
they found Montesquieu and Rousseau 
bottomless quarries for ideas to justify 
what circumstances forced them to do. 
And these ideas, adopted by inon now 
powerful, ia turn helped to mould the 
circumstances themselves. 

' Montesquieu taught that viable poli- 
te*? systems must be based on an 
underlying consensus. Rousseau did 
not dispute that. But whereas Montes- 
quieu believed that the consensus, the 

25?. *£»*£. the product of 
multifarious forces some of which were 

uffi d .h« m8Q agency * R °usseau 
taugnt that a consensus could be 
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no question of unscrambling what had 
been achieved. In this situation Mon- 
tesquieu offered little guidance about 
what to do. Rousseau, on the other 
hand, had a prescription that suited 
everybody: consult the general will 
But since the general will was not the 
same as the will of all, or even of the 
majority, this prescription was a lic- 
ence to discount any viewpoint 
opposed to one’s own. And since the 
viewpoint of revolutionary politicians 
depended often on whether they were 
in office or not, they found themselves 
ascribing to the general will at one 
moment what they declared was totally 
against it at another. This is graphically 
illustrated in an appendix where 
Hampson juxtaposes similar quota- 
tions from Brissot and Robespierre on 
a whole range of central revoluiionaiy 
issues. Most historiography has por- 
trayed these two as sworn ideological 
enemies. Now we are reminded tnat, 
thanks to their common intellectual 
background, they reacted to political 
circumstances in much the same terms. 
What always divided them was power 
rather than principle. 


The strength of this book is that the 
author has carefully read all the writ- 
ings of the men he is studying. He 
knows what they said, and is not 
content to repeat what others have said 
they said. Most historians, confronted 
by the acres of windy and repetitive 
rhetoric favoured by the French re- 
volutionaries, are only too glad to 
accept the selective quotations served 
up by partial interpreters. As a result 
they are usually ready to believe that 
the actors in this great drama were 
more consistent than they were, or 
could even hope to be. This is not to say 
that they scorned consistency. Robes- 
pierre and Saint-Just in particular went 
to elaborate lengths to rescue fixed 
principles from the surging tides of 
political exigencies. But they could not 
do it without lethal mental acrobatics, 
. and the virtue of a textually compre- 
hensive approach like this one is to 
underline lust how acrobatic they real- 
ly were. Tne only one among Hamp- 
son’s sample who remained remotely 
near consistency was Marat. This is 
because he was a half-mad charlatan 
who never got within reach of political 
power. Long-overdue doubt is even 
thrown on Marat's supposed influence. 


any distance and wouta profess nay 
belief that seemed advantageous at the 
time. Nevertheless, contributions to 
recondite Festschriften showed that the 
biographer was still fascinated by the 


matter SlSaK » and EU 
plcmenhng it. Trie circumstances of 
the French Revolution forced thedisd- 
two philosophers to choose 
between them, and intellectually it 
proved a victory for Rousseau over 

ennhnrip ldeU f°- i fter the A* few 
■2 om,,s 11 ftcame clear that 
tiie revolution rested on no underlying 

consensus. Yet there was, of couree 8 


He himself, after "all, was always 
claiming that nobody listened to him. 
and perhaps nobody in power did until 
he was taken up as a martyr to 
Girondin vindictiveness in the spring of 
1793, only weeks before his marly room 
became real rather than metaphorical. 
Marat's true contribution to the re-, 
volution lay not in his ideas but in his 
style. Among men given readily to 
hyperbole, he outdid them all. His 
consistency lay in outbidding the com- 
petition; as he told Robespierre, bis 
influence depended on nis vehe- 
mence. But what he expressed so 
vehemently and ferociously was some- 
thing that all the characters analysed 
here believed , and had imbibed largely 
from Rousseau. Politics was about 
morality, and republican politics were 
about virtue. Those wno believed 
themselves true republicans therefore 
believed they embodied virtue, and 
this justified any measures they 
thought necessary against their oppo- 
nents. Thus conscience made tyrants or 
them all. 

This was also, of course, the view of- 
Talmon, He deplored the French re- 
volutionaries as the first exemplars of 
tyrannical doublethink. Those who 
reject him because he condemned 
revolutionary heroes will reject Hamp- 
son too, ana shake their heads at his 
abandonment of soical hlstoiy. But 
those who want to know what Moraer, 
Brissot and Marpages wrote will fi nd 

tkaso ... DnhM- 
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pierre and Saint-Just need none, but 
nobody with an open mind will find the 
treatment of them less than stimulat- 
mg. A debate has been reopened; and 
■ by a historian of the highest creden- 
tials. This alone ensures that his ideas 
. will not be shrugged off the way 
Talmon’s were. 

William Doyle Is professor of modern 
history at the University of Nottingham- 
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Workers’ 
scope for 
action 

The Development of the Labour 
Process in Capitalist Societies 
by Craig R. Lit tier 

Heinemann Educational, £ 14.50 and 
£6.50 

ISBN 0435 82540 2 and 825410 
Soda! Class and the Division of Labour: 
essays in honour of Ilya Neustadt 
edited by Anthony Giddcns and 

Gavin MacKeozle 

Cambridge University Press. £20.00 
and £6. 50 

ISBN 052 1 24597 4 and 28809 6 

la The Development of the Labour 
Process in Capitalist Societies Craig 
Littler soberly reassesses the bundle of 
ideas about the transformation of the 
division of labour which have been the 
leitmotiv of the lively debate following 
Henry Braverman's Labor ana 
Monopoly Capital. He presents a 
shrewd and originally researched ac- 
count of the historical development of 
labour control in late nineteenth and 
early twentieth-century Britain; an in- 
teresting if curson> comparative look 
at Japan and the USA; and above all 
a highly thoughtful analysis. 

He makes imaginative use of Webe- 
rian bureaucracy theory to criticize 
Braverman for confusing changes in 
work with the rationalization of orga- 
nizations, and he demonstrates how 
many other writers on the labour 
process have conflated several quite 
separate dimensions within the notion 
of skill. This is anecessury corrective to 
recent glib generalizations about 
changes in the control and organization 
of work. 

Several of the contributions to Gid- 
dens and Mackenzie's book similarly 
reflect the scepticism which has inevit- 
ably followed the acclaim accorded to 
Braverman’s work. This volume is a 
testimonial to mark the retirement 
from his chair in sociology at the 
University of Leicester of Ilya Neus- 
hdt. All the contributors have at some 
time been members of his department, 
and the book is a useful reminder of the 
strength of Leicester sociology. 

Neustadt’s main interest is in the 
division of labour and its relationship 
to social class, an area centrally in- 
in the labour process debate. 
One of the main criticisms made here, 
* by Littler, of this literature is its 
neglect of the scope for an active 
response by workers. Both the editors 
m «e this point in their own papers, 
snd Gtaeme Salaman draws attention 
» the fact that Braverman treats 
managers as well as workers as auto- 
mata. 

. After the determinism of structurnl- 
w theory a new emphasis on actors' 
| tor action is emerging, though 
mounded not as previously on an obses- 
with consciousness but on a realis- 
“ appraisal of the scope for autonomy 
SLty spaces in social structures, 
uawens does a particularly good job 
S' “"Bering the possibilities open 
nS.*° almost powerless groups, 
avid Lockwood’s contribution, while 


Vance of individuals' work histories, a 
dimension overlooked by conventional 
synchronic class analysis. John Gold- 
thorpe provides a valuable account of 
the distinctive position of his unfortu- 
nately named "service class". Sheila 
Allen ventilates the single biggest 
problem of class analysis: the failure to 
accommodate women. But it really is 
time the writers on this topic went 
beyond merely complaining about its 
neglect. 

Away from this central question of 
identifying class boundaries, other 
contributors to this meaty volume 
tackle different major issues. John 
Scott provides an excellent analysis of 
power and properly in corporations. 
Geoffrey Ingham demonstrates that 
the “problem" of the City of London 
has been, not so much its overseas 


ity that any one mode will ultimately T f* 

prevail. Control strategies, he sug- 1 . 0 
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preoccupations, as its commercial as 
opposed to Fbumzkapital orientation. 
Terry Johnson’s account of the role of 


jot contradicting this logic, provides 
SJfi^' hle «tii!g counterweight. . 
up that famous footnote in 
* Suicide about fatalism, he 
dC| * the importance of the sheer 
gjjpvable weight of existing institu- 
aj? *** constraint on incipient dis- 
v^ J^ohtially, he says, this pro- 
i ,ase f° r a theory of order 
z™ that rooted in value 
7™nsus that became Durkehim's 
^legacy. 

tjV*femiiniat theories of class loca- 
his S el °P^ by structuralist Marx- 
wiiimS 0 Jl roce ^ ve short shrift in this 
withfif,'* - ®® e rges from Mackenzie’s 
PaiiLvJi 1 su bstamial paper, the oceu- 
last rL^!f g0ries Currcnt ly growing 
are those which the 
So A?* 01081 difficulty deter- 
PtohiiL r has indeed become a 
J? r cIass theories. No 
theory emerges from this 
EQun4 a iHJ several authors help lay the 
&ro»i? S ns for a future one. Richard 
together the threads 
his oSf®!! t u r . e ! earch - adding several of 
» which demonstrate the rele- 


gests, are bedevilled by the fact that 
they must cope with an inherent con- 
flict in management objectives. Capi- 
talist employers want a more submis- 
sive and predictable workforce, but, 
at the same time, they require workers 
to use their initiative. 

Much of Storey's argument here 
involves an implicit and long-due 
appeal to explore the relevance for 
labour process theory of the earlier 
tradition of industrial sociology. In 
the highly segmented sociological 


the state, especially the imperial state, 
in the development of the English 
professions must rank ns the most 
original contribution on the profes- 
sions for some time. And Paul Hirst 
displays more good sense and realism 
on incomes policy than anyone cur- 
rently contributing to national political 
debate. 

Colin Crouch 

Colin Crouch is reader in sociology at 
the London School of Economics. 


Means of 
control 

Managerial Prerogative and the 
Question of Control 
by John Storey 

Routledge & Kegan Paul . £7.95 
ISBN07100 92032 

For many industrial sociologists both in 
Europe and the United States, Harry 
Braverman’s Labor and Monopoly 
Capital established the research agen- 
da for the 1970s. 

Building jhni-iho- 

development ofcapitallstn would be 
associated with a shift froth the formal 
to the real subordination of labour. 
Braverman claimed to have revealed 
the inner logic of managerial 
strategies. This led inexorably, he 
claimed, to the deskilling of the work- 
force (both manual and non-manual) 
and to relentlessly tightening manage- 
rial control over the work process. 
Simply formulated, powerfully pre- 
sented, and, apparently, with a vast 
range of application, Braverman's 
work appeared to many to hold the key 
for a renewal of thought in an area that 
lay at the very core of Marxism as a 
theoretical structure. 

John Storey has given us what is In 
effect a survey of the present state of 
play in the Braverman debate. While 
there is not perhaps a great deal that 
will surprise specialists m the field, he 
has synthesized ably the literature in a 
form that is accessible to students and 
he dissects in a clear way some of the 
false assumptions upon which Braver- 
man’s analysis rested. 

After emphasizing the need to take 
account of the way in which managerial 
control strategies may be affected by 
the wider economic and political en- 
vironment, Storey turns to the central 
point of his discussion - Braverman s 
conception of managerial strategies of 
control. In the first place, he points out 
that the empirical evidence casts doubt 
on whether management thinking in 
this sphere is sufficiently coherent even 
to merit description as a strategy. 
Second, and most critically, he argues 
that empirical studies of modes of 
control reveal nol the growing domi- 
nance of any one system of control but 
rather the co-existence of very varied 
systems. Braverman, then, adopted an 

ii ~i :m«n nt manflerement 


world of the early and mid-1970s, it is 
perhaps unsurprising that Marxist 
scholars fell that they needed to start 
afresh and consigned the past literature 
to the dustbin - sometimes with indif- 
ference and sometimes with outright 
contempt. Yet such sectarianism has 
proved costly. For a significant part of 
the work of labour process scholars in 
the 1970s involved the rediscovery of 
facts about industrial organization that 
had been common knowledge to in- 
dustrial sociologists in the 1950s and 
1960s. As Storey correctly perceives, 
the issue of managerial control lay at 
the core of the work of authors as 
diverse in their theoretical orientations 
as Gouldner and Woodward. The 
attempt to develop a theory of control 
while ignoring the careful descriptions 
in the literature of its diverse forms can 
only be described as half-baked. 

But now that the "one best way" has 
finally been replaced by the rediscov- 
ery of the diversity of forms of manage- 
rial control, where, one wonders, does 
this leave the theory of the labour 
process? In practice,' Storey's critical 
destruction of Braverman is not 
accompanied by much in the way of an 
alternative theory. He promises to 
explain developments in managerial 
control strategies "by having recourse 
to a dialectical approach". Leaving 
aside the problem that the theoretical 
as apart from the terminological dis- 
tinctiveness of "dialectical approach” 
continues to elude me, what is clear is 
that it leads to few concrete explana- 
tory propositions. We are simply 
pointed in the general direction of class 
struggle. Hie specific ways in which 
class struggle accounts for the varied 

such struggle takes are left unelabo- 
rated. Explanatory theory gives way to 
non-comparative historical narrative 
and to mere descriptions of the shifting 
frontier of control. Presumably the real 
work in constructing a theory of the 
labour process is only just beginning. 

Duncan Gallie 

Duncan Gallie Is reader in sociology at 
the University of Warwick. 


Picketing; industrial disputes, tactics 
and tbe law 

by Peggy Kahn, Norman Lewis, 
Rowland Livock and Paul Wiles 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £5.95 
ISBN 0 7100 9534 1 

The aim of this book is lo assess the 
impact of some of the provisions of 
the Employment Act 1980 on the 
conduct of industrial action during 
the first two years it has been in 
force. 

In particular, it is concerned with 
the sections which narrow the scope 
of lawful picketing and outlaw cer- 
tain forms of secondary action. This 
is not, however, a legal text, and the 
account of the 198n Act is inten- 
tionally simplified - perhaps too 
much so. At present, a general read- 
er may fail to appreciate that the 
"technicalities'' of section 17 greatly 
limit the scope of the Act's prohibi- 
tion of secondary action. 

The authors endeavour to place 
the legislation in “(he larger social 
environment in which it wns sup- 
posed to operate". There arc chap- 
ters on the rise of monetarism and 
neo-liberal politicnl philosophy as 
well as the history ami nature of 
British labour Inw. In chapter four, 
the writers accept Kahn Freund's 
contention that (here is an inevitable 
conflict between the interests of 
capital und Inbour. Consequently, 
mechanisms exist within industry 
whereby such conflicts can be “routi- 
nized". Only when cither side goes 
beyond the settled tactics for waging 
disputes in a particular industry, docs 
the “normalization” of industrial con- 
flict break down. A major thesis of 
the book is that these tactics depend 
on the nature of production in the 
particular industry concerned, the 
degree of specialization and distribu- 
tion of skills of the workforce and 
the relative strengths of management 
and unions. It therefore follow s that, 
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water workers, secondary action is 
not necessary for effective tactics 
while in others, like engineering, 
secondary action in the form of 
blacking is essential. 

In the second part of the book the 
authors examine in detail industrial 
disputes in South Yorkshire and 
Humberside in various sectors of the 
economy. This empirical research not 
only illustrates the thesis in chapter 
four but also suggests that the impact 


of the 1980 Act is limited. As the 
Act's provisions nre not understood, 
.they are generally not taken into 
account by trade unionists: economic 
factors are far more important than 
legal issues. If the only effective in- 
dustrial action available involves a 
breach of the Employment Act, then 
if a union felt strong enough (the 
National Union of Mmcworkers, for 
example) it would take the action 
regardless of the legal consequences 
- particularly as the employer must 
instigate civil proceedings and no 
breach of the criminal law is in- 
volved. However, the Government's 
economic policies have weakened 
some unions' social power and in- 
dustrial action has generally de- 
clined. But it does appear that the 
1980 Act has strengthened employers 
psycho Logically. This was necessary: 
"free collective bargaining’' presup- 
poses a bargaining process, not capi- 
tulation to trade unions' demands. 

The chapter on the police and 
picketing is excellent. The vast 
majority of pickets consist of small 
numbers of employees picketing their 
employer’s enterprise. Regardless of 
the statutory definition of lawful 
picketing, the police regard such 
pickets as ‘‘normal" and policing is 
minimal. If, however, a picket be- 
comes “abnormal", (if outsiders 
appear on the picket line or mass 
picketing occurs) suggestions from 
the police become linn instructions 
mid arrests can occur. But even here, 
the police endeavour to contain any 
trouble and so muiiiiain their policy 
of impartial policing of induslriul dis- 
putes. 

The authors hope that they “have, 
in some small way, charted new 
ground in the sociology of law". By 
providing evidence which confirms 
the prima facie “common sense" 
hypothesis that industrial tactics d li- 
fe r accord inu to the nature oi the 
industry unu the parlies concerned, 
the book fulfils the writers’ modest 
nims. But whether the current em- 
ployment legislation will continue to 
nave so little impnet on the conduct 
of industrial relations remains to be 


J. M. Thomson is lecturer in law at 
King ’s College London. 

A second, revised edition of Under- 
standing Industrial Relations by David 
Farnham and John Pimlott has been 
published by Cassell at £8.95. The new 
edition attempts to take account of the 
changes in trade union power and 
employment law since the book first 
appeared in 1979. 


Solidarity 


cents of Taylorism - with their emph- 
asis on the simplification , deskilling 
and tighter direct supervision of work- 
as a guide to the way in which manage- 

control is exercized more subtly 
through “human relations strategies, 
the development of q^asi-autonomous 
work groups, or the tadfag in of 
control into the very design of the 

tC Sorey sceptical about the possibil- 


Tha Analysis of a Social Movement: Poland 1980-1931 

ALAIN TOURAINE 

with FRANCOIS DUBET, MICHEL W1EVORKA and 
JANSTRZELECKi 

A unique analysis of the Solidarity movement. Touralne and hie 
team of re searchers involved groups of Solidarity workers In a 
discourse over Ihe nature and alms of (heir political and 
economic struggle: what emerges Is a record of exceptional 
value In understanding the movement which transformed Polish 
society. Hard cover £20.00 net 

1 Paperback £8.96 net 

Co-pubHcallon with the MeJson das Sciences de I 'Homme, Paris 


TheKula 

New Perspectives on Maeslm Exchange 

Edited by JERRY W. LEACH and SIR EDMUND LEACH 

These essays, which address the questions of how the Kula 
e whangs system works and why people engage In It, are 
designed lo provide fresh Impetus lo IIib analysis ol a classic 
Institution In exchange theory end in the cross-cultural study of 
mankind. E47.S0net 


The Kula: A Bibliography 

Edited by MARTHA MACINTYRE 

This comprehensive bibliography, containing over six hundred 
references to works relating to the Kula, traces the development 
of anthropological thinking about Ihe Institution since the 1 920a. 

£1 2.60 net 


Traders without Trade 

Response to Change in Two Dyula Communities 

ROBERT LAUNAY 

For centuries before the advent of colonial rule ihe Dyula of 
northern Ivory Coast enjoyed a virtual monopoly as localtraders. 
This book describes two Dyula communities In the pre-colonial 
period and then focuses on two related problems: It examines 
the way they have adapted to the loss o) their trade cauaed bv ihe 
impactof colonlaNsation, and thalr Integration Into modern town. 

£18.60 net 

Cambridge Studies In Social Anthropology 42 

Other Tribes, Other scribes 

Symbolic Anthropplogy In the Comparative Study of 
Cultures, Histories, Religions and Texts 
JAMES A. BOON , 

This book investigates the history, dialectics and current practice 
of ihe symbolic analysis of cultural diversity. Its aim Isto 
formulate a general comparative approach to the study of 
symbolic processes, integrating the major different theories 
about symbolic forms which have been developed by other 
writers. Hard covers £20.00 net 

Paperback £7.50 net 

Rank and Rivalry 

The Politics of Inequality in Rural West Bengal 

MARVIN DAVIS - 

The author develops a novel perspective on hierarchy and 
politics In rural Bengal. He uses Indigenous concepts topoBit a 
challenging new 'transformational' theory of social rank, arguing 
that status groups In India are not Siatfc bin In a constant flux, 
and ottering an original Interpretation of the roleof Ihe 
Individual in this. Hard covers £20.00 net 

Paperback £7.05 net 
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ian analysis of Trent's Last Case , for 
H|K ■ ■■ ll(K example, even Unde Willie might 

murmur, after all, “I don't see any 
H harm in that." The second is continual- 

ly to alert us that our respected Ed war- 
'WWTW m dian novelists largely anticipated the 

\f\f ■'1 pT*p / C concerns of sixties Parisian structural- 

? T Aivl \s tJ ists: Conrad "invented the hermeneu- 

- - tic gap long lieforc Robbc-Grillet cx- 

rl| a n o panded it to engulf the whole text" and 

iUC Mld.1. J.11 • James knew that “nil stories are banal 

and the redemption from banality must] 

io*rf b -5 be ... a technical wager, a matter 

Essays on Fiction 1971-82 0 f treatment", while “in some senses, 

by r rank Kermode those curlier inventions are still ahead 

Routledgc& kegnn Paul, £9.95 and of theory". 

£5-95 The third lactic is to remind us of the 

I SBNO 710094426am! 94434 recuperative and cxcainmunicatory 

Narrative Fiction: contemporary ■ powers of the professional institution 
poetics itself; that ‘'tacit dimension" of profes- 

by Shlomlth Rimmon-Kcnan ««»! competence whereby "we just 

Methuen, £8.50and £3.50 know" that on outsider like Ernest 

ISBN 04 1 6 74220 3 and 74230 0 Bloomfield Zcisler is not even worth 

refuting on Othello, kermode draws 

“Couldn’t you make your stories more some rather unconvincing parallels 
obvious? I don’t see any harm in that, between ecclesiastical control over 
Uncle Willie floundered helplessly." canon and heresy and critical consen- 
Agnes’s complaint in Forster's The sus and then remarks, in an almost inde- 
Longest Journey (1907) usefully en- ciphers ble tone: 
cupsulatcs a continuing, familiar crisis. The institution, hy hierarchical con- 

of both fiction and criticism, ndwnrd sc ns us. will try "to protect itself 

Garnett quoted it in his review of 

Forster's own .1 Room With A View in ^***^*^**^*MBBMBMI 
I9U8 and Frank Kermode quotes it in TJ*-* | 1 

the prologue to his latest collection of ill IF I I 

Uncle Willie's bemusement suggests A. A. 9 
two related oppositions, between (he Cf T*€| | £k0"|4^C! 
obvious and trie opaque in fiction nnd ^ W 
between the common reader and the . 

csss. SrKsffi ag "=5L" tai "“ 

Uncle Willies, and hope to cam, like S^SSiPWm a ca m 

Arnold Bennett, £800,000 a year (his. {LS7!i. i !r!S.5 td 

1913 income at 1982 values), out ^BN 0 631 13..58 9 and 13239 7 

n ^ ,i n s i w ^. c " ,er §- Much literary theory taught and prac- 
"Vf* nfJr!!li Conra f "I 11 F °u lisedinuniversilies sees itself as its own 

uin * lder f * ,ons - th . e end. Here , where the dominant ideolo- 


cjipsulatcsa contimiing. familiar crisis, 
of both fiction und criticism. Hclwnrd 
Garnett quoted it in his review of 
Forster's own .1 Room With A View In 
I9U8 and Frank Kermode quotes it in 
the prologue to his lutes! collection of 
essays. 

Unde Willie's bemusement suggests 
two related oppositions, between (he 
obvious and the opaque in fiction nnd 
between the common reader and the 
professional. One kind of professional 
writer could, of course, side with the 
Uncle Willies, and hope to earn, like 
Arnold Bennett, £800,000 a year (his. 
1913 income at 1982 values), out 
another breed of novelist was cmerg- 


demands of "art", more than their 
potential readership - or their own 
income. A third kind of professional, 
the academic critic, seems bound to 
take tlie opposite view to Unde Willie 
- if only for reasons of sclf-preserva- 


gy is liberal and humanistic, literature 
is the embodiment of essential and 
enduring wisdoms; there , where works 
are readin studied isolation, writing is 
considered for its specifically liternry 


r against barbarism, but it will do so 
by control of appointments and 
promotions more than by working 
on the canon. For there is a risk that 
new hermeneutic procedures can be 
taken up by people interested only 
in new procedures, methodological 
mimics whose gestures seem empty, 
and who care nothing for any 
I canon. They will have to be control- 
I led some other way (page 181). 

I Kermode’s own notably generous 
r' contribution to institutional recupera- 
, tion was a seminar on the new criticism 
he chaired at University College in the 
early 1970s and to which he pays a 
warm tribute in this collection. One 
participant was Shlomith Rimmon (as 
she then was), nowassocinte professor 
at the Hebrew University and author of 
the latest “New Accents” volume. She 
cerlRinly runs the risk of being dismis- 
sed by some combatants in the con- 
tinuing “war" as a mere “methodolo- 
gical mimic", since her book provides a 
modestly synthetic summary of that 
body of work on narrative which 
rendered Kermode 's 1967 essay anle- 
diluvinn. Much of it should be familiar, 
in a double sense; she draws extensive- 
ly on Genetic. Grcimas. Chntman, and 

Lacan '5 symbolic order of the uncon- 
scious. 

Pointedly, Eagleton omits a chapter 
dealing with Marxist literary theory. A 
political approach, lie argues, cannot 
be confined to one corner of the 
curriculum. All literary theory, includ- 
ing the professed absence of theory, 
has its own politics, and it is this that 
Eagleton wants the institution to rec- 
ognize. Secondly, he calls for literary 
study to be dissolved into a more 
broadly based analysis of all discourses 
of power and persuasion, one which 
would reject the closure of “litera- 
ture". It may be asked, if this were to 
come about, how long teachers of 
literature would preserve their own 
authority and power. The question 
remains no less , acute for being left 


iHsk as n c/ii i M' nu u-lf oV rlw role of literary theory is constitutes the real measure of his 


with “deciphering the hidden meaning 
in the apparent meaning”, the opaque 
•vwenJed in the obvious. 

A number ui rnesc cssatn 


ideological strategies lying behind the 
construction of the canon of literary 


‘ A number tu ur.t, g™‘ ness * in . d to { underpin the con- 

demonstrations of that process of de- ■ h, * rar y <*riiw nm :»e <> 

cipherment - or rafiier.of the fact that authonw posse,ssmg 1,5 ow " custodial 
there is, inescqpqbly and uriderilably, y ’ . • • . . •:*; • : 

something thnt invites deciphering; the fn th is witty and accessible introduc- 

insistem presence of eyes, phantoms tor y survey, Eagleton aims to show to 
and* black-white contrasts in Under thc beginning student of literature how 
Western Eyes, an inexplicable textual . rouch the selective body of texts he or 
interjection in .Foster's A Room With s ne will be required to read and how 
A View, the >suiplus of sense? in much the lancuage of polite consensus 
(even!) Benneltfs Ricevmdn Steiu (the bo or she. wil (be trained to sneak have 


■utKing echoes of Levi-Strauss’s cnnrting out a static corpus of opinion 
Mythologlques in Anthony Burge&s’s from which the reader might choose at 
W , "mi motivated rhetorical will, he spells out the political assiimp- . 
*biftSi sqddeh, switches. pf levels" . In tions enshrined in our syllabuses and' 
Henry Green’s Loving. Yet "in most critical jconCeptai-.Fbr it must be re- 
c^ses -Kermode then sidesteps,. any . mempdred, Eagleton argues, hpw Eri- 

SDCnnCfllinn nfth^mnorifrln that mtnUf ‘ . ffllfih LRllfcrllM .ufrfr'a- 'j ’ 


One can indeed locale k certain ™ bglftnumy of organized religion, 
methodological floundering in' Kef-. -■ Lrihcism s early clientele was made up 
mode himself. At various points he women. workers arid colonialists, It 
appeals to the model of Freud's Inter- * n that process that “literafure" 
pretation of D.reatw while in the pro- W{ j?- riot as a neutral, acaderiiic 
iqtene he apparently aligns his position subject^ but as a tool for iporal and ; 
with, Hans-Georg. Gadnmefs Truth ‘deological .improvement. 

“ S lear ' Armed with this knowledge, Eagle- 
. Z ^ile Jrthers ton offers an introductory mstory of 

develop from familfar modes of Ipbjf cal some of the principal, current of 
bermeneultcsijone essay seems content modern literary thinking, from Leavis 
with five- linger exercises in merely and the new titles to structuralism, 

- suin ¥] d e Vatos- hermeneutics and psychoanalysis. His 
tion. In part, this Spread of. incompat<- -presentation •*' K "*'^ —• *>— — — > 
ib»,models ( allegiances or iip flue rices severe, probl 
r ittighl be^ attributed foth« p 
- collect to n nriii S« I laneoi4S;t 

*' , ' a ~' hut^^ Yphects. a 


challenge to literary theory, and shows 
why his book, though it will inspire 
nervousness in some, will be warmly 
welcomed by many others, students 

anrt Ipacbwre nli'kc, 

Leslie Hill ~ 

Leslie Hill is lecturer In French at the 
University of Warwick. 

The decline 
of manners 

.^thVfh^an: a ‘critical , 
interpretation * second edition 
by GeofD-ey Walton 
Associated University Presses . £13.50 
ISBN 0^386 31649 /■■■.. . 

The Female latruder In the Novels of 
■Edith Wharton : <■ . v 

by Carol Werahoven - ; ' ,s 1 

■ Associated University Presses, £14.95 
ISBN 083863126 6 

Much: ; of the fascination of ; Edith 
Wharton. a& a novelist lies in B contra- 
, diction at the heart of her enterprise: t Q 
be a novelist of manners, writing in a 
countiy and at a time when the notion 
of ‘‘manners", of custom, of a sus- 
tamed and established culture, seemed 
less and less viable. 

The inherited form of her fiction had 
traditionally depended for its serious- 
ness on set * 


other formalists and “narratologists", 
whose work in turn rests upon a 
systematization and coherent labelling 
of technical features of narrative which 
we do indeed, in one sense, already 
recognize as organizing the works we 
read. The problems tend to arise not so 
much within this framework of 
approaches (though Rimmon-Kenan 
clearly and usefully locates the present 


of linguistic structure, the incompati- 
bility of various theories of character, 
the problematic status of free indirect 
discourse), os about both the theoretic- 
al premisses and the interest of such 
meccano-minded inquiries. Rimmon- 
Kenan briefly acknowledges that the 
challenge to her premisses from decon- 
struction might transform her intro- 
duction into an obituary,' but seems to 
attribute any lack of interest to mere 
conservative “suspicion" of rigorous 
and demystifying analysis. 

Yet the problem of interest raises 
awkward questions. Kermode recog- 
nizes that “it is a first principle of 
literary criticism that no principle 
should stand which prevents our being 
concerned with what stimulates our 


unaffected interest”, but I suspect that 
one of the more permanent features of 
the institutional control lie examines is 
to operate a “tacit exclusion" not so 
much in the realms of canon-construc- 
tion or methodological approaches as 
in the kinds of "interest*' accepted as 
legitimate or appropriate. An interest 
in narrative theory or poetics is very 
quickly recuperabie, once it can be 
severed from the political interest that 
has at times informed such analysis. 
The most symptomatic sentence in 
Kermode 's book is: “If we ignore his 
ideological bias - itself a focal' and 
provincial restriction - we may find in 
the codes of Barthes a wny of 
approaching the task of describing 
what happens when we read a narra- 
tive.” Yes - but what happens when we 
have successfully completed that de- 
scription, and why have an interest in 
doing it in the first place? Professional 
self-preservation? And is there any 
"harm” in that ? 

Bernard Sharratt 

Bernard Sharratt Is lecturer in English 
at the University of Kent. 
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D.H. Lawrence 





RtorodSrid Itff, ,lme f « blaze a path Into the ftiture" 

Reproduced: from Gfimlnl Salgido’s A Preface to Lawrence (Longman, £4.25) 
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BOOKS 

A product 
of cognition 

Handbook of Human Intelligence 
edited by Robert J. Sternberg 
Cambridge University Press, 

£ 45.00 and £15.00 

ISBN 0 521 22870 0 and 521 29687 0 

This massive tome of over 1,000 
pages provides a conspectus of re- 
search on the nature of human in- 
telligence by dividing that subject 
into five main parts. The first and 
last deal with general matters such as 
codceptloos of intelligence, the his- 
tory of its measurement and the 
construction of an interpretive 
metatheory. The central parts consist 
of 13 chapters distributed across con- 
siderations of the effects that cogni- 
tion and personality, society and cul- 
ture, ana phylogeny and ontogeny, 
have on intelligence. 

A symposium in 1921 revealed 
that psychologists strongly disagreed 
over the meaning of intelligence. 
Nowadays the disagreement is less 
marked, but differences of opinion 
do still exist. These result, however, 
mainly from the different aspects of 
intelligence with which different in- 
vestigators are involved. Here, Stern- 
berg's definition is “goal-directed 


all but extinct tripartite system and 
to prevent the development of secon- 
dary education for all. Nevertheless, 
it is grudgingly allowed that the tests 
did get some working-class children 
into grammar schools. 

Scarr and Carter-Saltzman weigh 
with balance and style the evidence 
for genetical influences on intelli- 

g snee. They lucidly defend the use of 
lometrical population genetics to 
gain insight into the effects of hered- 
ity and environment on the child's 
intellectual development, and con- 
clude that what is most needed are 
models of how genes and environ- 
ments work together. 

Overall, Sternberg's book is an im- 
pressive state-of-the-art report on the 
substantial progress made towards 
understanding human intelligence. 


adaptive behavior", whereas Jenson 
prefers “the total information proces- 
sing capacity of the organism” for his 
purpose of using an index of en- 
cephalizalion to survey the evolution 
of biological intelligence. For de- 
velopmental aims, Siegler and 
Richards elect to view intelligence as 
I prototype and readily admit that it 
must mean different things to diffe- 
rent people. Zigler and Seitz go 
further and argue in their discussion 
of ioqal policy that the outcomes of 
environmental intervention program- 
mes should be indexed by—th»ic-— 
effects on social competence rather 
Ilian on intelligence. 

However; post contributors unite 
to appreciate the active, and indeed 
interactive quality of the human 
cognitive system; and this, together 
Wh their acceptance that mental ac- 
■tofls such as perceiving, learning, 
remembering and reasoning are so 
mghly related that it is often difficult 
to toll them apart, exposes yet again 
the inadequacy of the IQ score as a 
measure of human cognition. As 
Estes, correctly points out, “progress 
, toward untangling the multiple detor- 
imnants of individual differences in 
Intelligent behavior can come only 
wthin the framework of more com- 
prehensive theories of thc whole In- 
■' ferapuve cognitive system." 

so, there may be more prac- 
wable alternative approaches, one of 
TOch is based on electrical measure- 

• “tents of the working brain. UnCortu- 
■' PStoly, however, the book does not 

contain any chapters on neuro- 
PWhplogy. and psychophysiology, 
■jnd Dips no attempt has been made 
' . J evaluate ; the work by Ertl indlcat- 
■ ,^toat hiah IQ , people produce 
«^oencephalogram-elicited poten- 
' significantly shorter latency 

‘ ^%oater amplitude than low IQ 

• jWOi-It has, also been shown by 

i i .^^cn^cksons that a ■ ‘string mpa^ 

I . : or evoked potentials can 

I per cent of the varia-, 

.■%i*tlQ.scorw. 

j" :„*Wtoe r approach is based on an 
i * W" Pleasure developed 


R. E. Rawles 

R. E. Rawles is lecturer and depart- 
mental tutor in psychology at Uni- 
versity College London, 

Visual 

spectrum 

Photoreceptors: their role in vision 
by Alan Fein and Ete Z. Szute 
Cambridge University Press, 

£17.50 and 7.95 

ISBN 0 521 24433 1 and 28684 0 

One problem when reading about 
comparative sensory physiology is 
that the material available tenets to 
be either in the form of a few chap- 
ters in general neurophysiology text- 
books or detailed, advanced reviews. 
For the non-specialist, the textbook 
chapters, though satisfactory up to a 
point, have a tendency to over-general- 
ize, over-simplify, and be out of date. 
One area that suffers from this la the 
physiology of vision, and specifically 
the physiology of photoreceptors, 
structures that detect light. 

In the animal kingdom, photore- 

spots'- in some single-celled animals, 
to the highly complex mammalian 
eye, a structure that gives us a de- 
tailed, colour picture of the environ- 
ment Va round us. Evolution has 
selected two rather different routes 
to obtain approximately this same 
end, one within the invertebrates, 

in fha lama 


suspect, for example, that a number 
of researchers would take issue with 
the statement that “non-primate 
mammals, such as rats, cattle, dogs 
and cats are essentially colour 
blind". The chapter also contains a 
section on the detection of polarized 
light. However, the treatment of col- 
our vision and polarized light might 
have been better if the material had 
been expanded into separate chap- 
ters, as this would have enabled the 
authors to comment more fully on 
the comparative aspects of colour 
vision and the use of polarized light 
by vertebrates. 

The concluding section of the 
book on photoreceptor physiology 
provides an excellent, up-to-date 
summary of the evidence supporting 
current theories of the mechanisms 
underlying, transduction mechan- 
isms whereby light energy is converted 
into nerve impulses. It also 
includes a discussion on tiie ability of 
eyes to adapt to dim or bright lights, 
a problem familiar to us all when 
aiming from a dark room into bright 
light and vice versa. However, these 
chapters are rather unsatisfactory, 
as there is little comment on the 
relevance of light and dark adapta- 
tion to the great range of nocturnal 
and diurnal animals. 

An extra chapter summarizing thc 
material in terms of the animal 
and its photic environment, might 
have added some excitement and 
stimulation to what is basically a 
rather unexciting text. Nevertheless, 
the book is an excellent introduction 
to a broad and complex field, and 1 
would recommend it to any student, 
new or old, interested in sensory 
physiology. 


°y. N qttpfccck “and Brand' from a 
W>flhy ..to discriminate as 
' S3 ^ possible between two lines 
J r^S“5 re . Q ^ I®ri6ths which are ex- 
various . .time-intervals. . A 
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the other culminating in the more 
“camera-like" eye of the vertebrates. 
Within these eyes are specialized 
sensory cells containing photosensi- 
tive pigments, visual puiplos, that 
absorb light and, using the energy 
thus gained, change chemically to 
generate neural signals that are 
transmitted to the visual centres of 
the brain. 

During the past 20 years develop- 
ments in biochemical and electrophy- 
siologicai techniques for studying the 
function of single cells have enabled 
rapid advances to be made in our 
understanding of . how • and what 
animals see. How visual receptor 
cells in both vertebrates and Inverte- 
brates function, how they transduce 
photon energy to ncuffl information, 
how they allow an animal to see in 
almost total darkness and in- brilliant 
sunshine, and be able to- detect col- 
our and brightness arethe 'Subjects 
of this book by Alan Fein and, Ete 
Szuts. Primarily intended for under- 
graduates in biology with a back- 
ground in biochemistry and physiolo- 
gy their much-needed book largely 
succeeds in its aim of providing a snort 
but comprehensive and up-to-date 
account of recent research. '. 

One major difflcnxl^ iij writing a 
book of this type is how ^ reduce 
the great range of variation that 
orfu® in phowreception to a man- 

ageable level. For example, although 
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Compound eye of a trllobite found In Svlvnola, Ohio, fosdltzed In silica shale 
during the Devonian period (about 41J-365 million years ago). Taken from 
Searching for Hidden Animals; an inquiry into zoological mysteries by Roy P. 
Mackal, published by Gentry Books at £8.95. 
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Quantum 


Quantum Chemistry: an Introduction 
. by R.L. Flurry, Jr 
Prentice-Hall , £31 .45 
ISBNO 13 7478321 

In his book. Professor Hurry takes the 
line that an attempt to interpret the 
mathematics of quantum theory is 
risky on the grounds that it can be 
misleading. He has therefore made 
almost no effort to present physical 
interpretations or conceptual models 
of quantum phenomena. This is, in 
principle, an entirely proper approach 
to the subject, but pot one to which I 
can warm. 

Most chemists, I think, are studying 
chemistry partly because they seek a 
less abstract subject than mathematics 
(and, to a large extent, physics too) but 
also because in some sense a deeper 
understanding of the world is obtained , 
they think, by the interpretation of the 
mathematics. Furthermore, apart from 
computational quantum chemistry, 
where successful innovation depends 
as much on adroitness in programming 
as on physical insight, the application 
and extension of quantum chemical, 
methods to the , interpretation of 
molecular structures and properties 
requires an appreciation of microsco- 
pic ; processes. Only then can reliable, 
approximations bif made; Indeed, 
quantum chemistry consists largely of a 
bag of successful approximations. 

However, I do concede that a firm 
mathematical basis for quantum che- 
mistry, one that portrays the naked 


!•' an educational service 

■ :■ :. ’ ;: 'ttiW&tod then spine kind of pupil 
I r place, and tlie 
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in the first section on 

preferred more discussion of, say, toe 

range of vertebrate rones. rells re 
soonsible for colour vision, and their 
Kaic distribution within the retina. 

Section two, on ph«PPigmonjs, bi- 
eludes a discussion of colour -Vtaion. a 
trick? subiect to reduce to a short- 

SapL in' which ^neralM 

ments may be -open to, criticism. I 


valid approach. Aithougn tor sopie 
students it mtiy work very well, I 
siisbect that they ate in a miponty, and 
that the bulk of chemistry students 
heed what some-might regard as con- 
ceptual cratches but which others (my- 
,se(f among them), would regard as 

^Efaving said this, ( must judge the 
book on its own terms. TJie pnnclpal 
features of the book; Uiat make it 
distinctively differentfrom its competi- 
tor are first its. use of the Heisenberg 
approach; and second, the manner in 
which group theoryjs deployed. As to 
the former, matrix mechanics Is intro- 
duced at a very ,$irly stage (page 9), 
and its language Is 
alternative to toft more fhmiliar SchrO- 
dinger formulation. This comes off 


very well, and the reader will find 
himself enfolded in the language in an 
attractive manner. Nevertheless, I 
think some opportunities have been 
missed. For instance, angular momen- 
tum is introduced by the old-fashioned 
polynomial solution and angular 
momentum shift operators are not 
mentioned until page 303. Even then 
their effects are presented by assertion 
and without explanation (even mathe- 
matical) . 

As to the group theory, the author 
has taken the entirely respectable view 
that this topic is so important that it 
should run like a thread throughout the 
text. Unfortunately, he seems to haye 
assumed that the reader will already be 
familiar with basic group-theoretical 

1 W WjWillVH mi 1 1 

the first encounter with group theory is 
a breathless survey lasting only a 
couple of ppges. Although that survey 
is excellent for someone already- fatriii- 
. iar with the subject, for a beginner it Is 
almost useless. Admittedly, group 
theory is developed more fully inter, 
but I think the mariner of its introduc- 
tion is strategically wrong. 

Overall, the book is an Interesting 
attempt to be different. Anyone who 
adopted it as a text would need to treat 
some chapters with care, and his 
-students would need quite a lot of 

S iidance. Having done so, however, 
ey would see the subject in an 
interesting perspective. 

P, W. Atldns 

I — . — — : 

P. W. Atkins is a university lecturer in 
physical chemistry and a fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Optical 

fibres 

Introduction to Optical Fibre v 
Communications ' ‘ • 

by Yasahuru Suematau and ■ ■ 
Ken-lchi Iga ..... 

Wiley, £23.25 . 

ISBN 0471 09143 X - = 

Optical communications, is one of the 
most exciting and quickly developing 
areas of modem technology. It Is 
-therefore somewhat surprising that the 
layman who has heard so much about 
the- future impact of computers is 
largely ignorant of developments of 
sinular scale in the transmission, rather 
than processing, of information - 
apart, perhaps from brief references In 
the press to (he future development pf- 
cable television. 

The fact is that optical comtnuqicai- 
tions using fibres of. glass offer the'., 
possibility of transmitting information 
in much greater quantities than - is 
possible using copper conductors while 
also possessing a wide range of other 
: advantages such as low loss of signal, 
light weight, small cross-section and 
" resistance to 1 interference. Applica- 
tions include linking computer net- 
works, undersea, cables, telephone 


cables in congested cities, and the 
control and communications systems 
of aeroplanes. 

As with any new and rapidly de- 
veloping field, for a few years there 
were no books available, followed by 
the sudden introduction of a wide 
range. This book stands out as being 
the most concise introduction to the 
whole area of optical fibre communica- 
tions. In 200 pages it discusses, besides 
optical fibres themselves, other com- 
ponents of optical systems including 
semiconductor lasers and light-emit- 
ting diodes, detectors and optical inte- 
grated circuits, .and finishes with a „ 
chapter on systems as a whole. 

Tlie concise text shows little sign of 
having been translated, the occasional 

■MWI? itaUSA" bl lUe 1,1 ’ 

Although in a few sections I suspect 
that 1 understood what the authors 
.were trying to say only because the 
material was well known, this was the 
case only in a few places, as overall the 
presentation is very ludd. The book 
gains much from the abundance of - 
Illustrations, but some add little to 
understanding - such as that of oars 
rowing to represent coherence and of 
different cars representing different 
modes. 

Although propagation of signals in 
optical fibres is mathematically com- 
plicated, the authors have avoided 
unnecessary mathematics by using 
physical models and graphical pre- 
sentation. Surprisingly there are few 
results given for tlie Important practi- 
cal cases of fibres of circular symmetry; 
and some tables and figures of the’ 
properties of cylindrical fibres might 
have been helpful for practising en- 
gineers. Even though the more difficult 
mathematics is reserved for the appen- 
dices, 1 rather doubt the usefulness of 
some of this material as it does require 
some background knowledge. - 
Tlie chapters on light sources are 
clear, apart from a rather confused 
treatmen t of coherence in whidi'longi- 
tudinal : and lateral spatial coherence 
are. not adequately differentiated. 

1 Perhaps tOo.much space Js devoted to .. 
dqgcri blng properties of Jasftrs: certain - - ) > 
ly the chapter on systems is very. brief ■ 
arid oversimplified by comparison. 
Similarly, the section on optical inte- 
grated circuits is rather detailed, taking, 
into account the limited practical ap- 
plication at present. On the other hand 
there Is no discussion about other 
future possibilities that might have 
dramatic effects - such as fibres for use 
with light of longei wavelength. 

-The book is most suitable for under- 
graduates. concentrating as It does . 

, mote on tne principles involved rather 
than the practical details necessary to a 
practising engineer. It will 'also be 
'useful as’ an introductory text, the ; 
comprehehslve bibliography being ' 
most helpful For' more detailed Study. 
..Those requiring a concise and clear . 
review ;of the whole area ’of- optical . * 
communications could do no bet|er 
than consult this book. / 

G; J. R. Sheppard 

C. .J. R. ' Sheppard Is a fellow of 
Pembroke'. College, Oxford. 
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llouoi'jiry degrees 


Essex 

Dltafv: Sir Andrew Csrnwaili, KC-VO. DL, 
former treasurer of the university; The III. I Ion. 
Lord CHrriiiBion, KCMG. MC, former secretary 
of slate for foreign and Commonwealth affairs. 


Grants 


Sussex 

Ur M, Spring ford. £224,216 from SERC (main 
body effects in metals); Dr V. Pain. £81,278 from 
MRC (protein synthesis in dfnbuiei); Professor J. 
Sang, £73.092 fiom SERC (dttisophiU «ne 
transformalitm): Dr A. J. Lelgh-Urown, £47,120 


Dame Cicely Saundcr, DBE, FRCP, founder and 
medlcnl director. St Christopher's Hospice; The 
K1. Hon. Sir John Donaldson. Master of the 


onaldson. Master of the 
Rults; Professor Sir David Phillips. FRS. profes- 
sor of moteculnr biopfnsiu, University of Oxford 
and chairman of the Advisory Board for Research 


Councils; Professor 0. If. N. Selon- Watson, 
CBE, professor of Kusifon history School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies, University 
of London. 


circles in UK manufacluring industry); Professor 
R. H. Ho llier and Professor B. J. Davies. 
£122,521 from SERC (leaching compnny scheme 
with Hepworth Industrial Plastics plej; Dr R. 
Kitching, £24,600 from SERC (GRP smooth pipe 
bend behaviour); Professor B. J. Davies, £85,814 
from SERC (teaching company scheme with 
Lcyiaml Vehicles Leo); Professor 1. Laiham, 
08,961 from USN (cloud evolution and maritime 
aerosol studies); Professor J. Laiham, £31,881 



TUFFY OUR PUPPY Jg t % L 


/rain MRC twnspmilion Jf^«7le elements In K^ v fflty?Dr II F 
drosophila) ; Dr P/Njine. f?2.«0 from SERC SaSwTSBSS^ii 


tissue); DrM. Wahls, £33, 1 33 from MRC (rrnnoc- 
Ifinal hormones); Dr N. Dontbey, £33.350 from 
SERCtguigc thenrim); Professor R. Taylor und 
Dr J. 0. Burrow. £32,232 (nun SERC tohiervj- 


I inn « I eosmolugy); Dr P. Ambrose ami Dr f. 
Dickens. £20.7(8) from SSRC (houschuihling in 
Western Europe); Dr C Kemp. £23.(180 from 


SSRC (planting ideology in Sri lonka); Dr J. 
Surrey, 120,460 from Dcnarimcm of Energy (fuel 
aubslilurloji model): Professor C. Freeman, 


£33,730 from SERC (productive life In manufac- 
Euring Industry). 

UMIST 

Professor E. T. Wondhurn arid Dr G. Clegg, 
£94,092 from SERC (teaching company *Jicnw);‘ 
Dr C. A. McAuliffc, £66,930 rnmi GMC (oil from 


from Ministry of Defence (IR attenuation in 
limited visibility); Dr J. F. Alder, 150,099 from 
Ministry of Defence (coated piezoelectric crystals 
for iebs detectors); Dr J. F. Alder, £25,130 from 
Shell Int. BY (determination of water Inhydrocar 
bon mixtures}. 

York 

Blofujiy : £ fA.485 from the Natural environment 
Research Council (nnimilc sml arilttofxxb): 
£IfJ.iJl» from Shell Research Ltd (pyrcthrold 
Insecticide isomers); £29,950 from SERC (blood 
fluke seltisiosoma munsoni). Chemistry: £23,226 
from Salters fnslitute for Industrial Chemistry 
(microcomputer* in chemistry teaching): £16,943 
fmm Dcpnrtmcnt of industry. Education Unit 
(ItidusHrial case studies in A-lcvcl chemistry); 
£60,71 KJ from ICL Ltd (protein structures and 
computer gmphics). 

Conipalrr Klrnret £3 1 ,499 from Joint Network 
Team nf Computer Board and Heseatch Councils 
(DEC System 10 maintenance). Advanced 


cell u line I; R. M. GalWmore and D. ftlcmnn, imZm 1 DHSsXw 

£56.276 from SERC (software Looll Tar construe- SSjffiSfSS ,5 ^ nsk 
lion of verified sofrwc); Dr O. C. Barney, SilSW 

£74.200 from SERC (interactive minimmputcr (lacltcal ded- 

sysUm; Dr G. C. Barney, £132,223 from SERC mnWng ta dc«gp) 


(system and user support for prime computers); 
Professor N. Munro, Dr J. M. Edmunds and Mr 
B, S. Bennett, £33.140 from SERC (real time 
system control and simulation); Dr J. D. Scantleb- 
ury. £25,849 from Ministry of Defence (acceler- 
ated corrosion tests and atmospheric corrosion); 
DrM. 0. Hartley. £161,095 from Department of 
the Environment (video image processing techni- 
ques); Mr R. L. Johnson, ±66,000 Bom the 
European Economic Community (experimental 
assembly of EUROTRA software)! Dr M.. Z. 
Brooke. £21,225 from SSRC (centralization 


aulojiomony and orgnnfrailon boundaries); Dr B. 
G. Dole, £20,740 from SERC (effectiveness 


Appointments 


Institute for research In social iriuicea: £55,000 
from Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust (research 
fellow); £10,000 Tram Yorkshire Regional Health 
Authority (orthopaedic services). 

Physical £22 ,580 from SERC (geomagnetic pul w- 
lion). 

Social administration apd mini worki £29,660 
from KJrk Ices Metropolitan Council (housing and 
community needs). 

York Minster: £18,000 from Levsrhulmo Trust 
(archaeology). 

Politics: £4,000 tnised privately by Lord Wise' 
(‘Politics of the Turf). w 

Jackson (physics); Dr D. Y. Downturn! (statistics 
und ctuiipuiallonal maihcmaticsj, A. J. P. Hart- 
nell. M Naisb (educatJuu); Dr B- K. Park 



(phRrnucolagy and therapeutics); T. S. Hedges 

l.-*./ teWB engineering); Dr X. H. M. All (dvll 

Liverpool 

Read ent> tea: Dr J. Higgins (hlipoaic studies); Dr Kf?T Dr _ , u (wpftawy pa Urology); J. S. 
M.O. Twnqi (music); ramflla M.Ttabv '(nhlloso- 0°££??, n an ^ huslpou studies) ;Dr J. 
phy}*, Dr Q. BriUon, gc P.D.O. Dbw* Dr H. H. p' tSPI Jodjnitjftaonx);^ Dr O. 

wf* Jcajlna M^Jo nes (ruari ne LcSlv 

JohnUlMl fTltlmiinrftlna'uU fc dueflton^ Dr P. M. { MC o^^ ) Mudiei) W ' 00,11 ,od Dr R - M - Jon *» 


Instant social morality: a Playbox cover from January 1942. This and other 
. comics feature In a current exhibition at the Bethnal Green Museum of 
Childhood. "Penny Dreadfuls and Olher Comics" is on show until October 2, 
Where are you now, Tufty, Just when we need you most? ' ' ' ' 


confers nce/workshop for senior university admi- 
nistrators from August 22-26 at the University of 
Bath on the subject ‘Effective management in 
_ today's universities'. For details, contact the 
r . , - < . --- Education Division at HES (0737) 67924. 


r<>r!licomini» M veins 


TVoMmSCoji IV4iici(i 

Lancashire College for Adult Educatfon. Wesi 
Ham College and East Ham College QfTechnpfo- 


(ex tension studies). ' 

Kent at Canterbury 


I engineering) ; 


tad Viiitoesa studies). ■ 1 ■ • 

jKtwushlpe: Dr R. Ann Thompson (En- 


«:J™K , f"* 1 * krturesUpsi Mr S, Hut chlnsofl (English); 
(economic Dr L T Holmes (poll lies); Dr H. P. O 
nwm ns-. fihterdUdpUnwy siudiei); Dr 1. TJoVIffe (stabs. 
Ws Mr 6. R. Brown (philosophy), . 


S " al “5p8e. Oxford. For frirthcf July 5 to 8; Buck!: 

“" Iact ElUs Hmman, Conference Mara- Education, Hkh 
^er, ihELP, or 01 590 7722 cxl 3129, work from the schi 


Ign display BA work from 
am shire College of Higher 


Education, High Wycombe, display graduates* 
work from foe school of art and design, furniture 


UW1ST 


•^j^u.H.-rowRtPhucmphy,. . ... 

EM! R V H ‘ S* Othpanlcatudies); Dr • ... workshop Mil focus upon (mlaStlte KV°. 6 ), s&" Bfl J 

» ssssi - ,rick N ; p, ^ nel (,o, r n p1bb * 

Hamjltoti (Jn*njS,^^ 1 » n d r fa^ J ria^I Welsh National .School of Medldne. fr^foS SSTt^dte 0 ”'! 
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Universities 


Hospital School of Medicine; Dr bn R 


e choir of French ol Birkbeck College. 
Proftenr John C. SIop«r L fonner 
rimenlel pBlholoev at 


Cancer Epidemiology and Clinical Trial* Unit la 
the department of community and general prae- 


AUSTRALIA, 



AngUa. Dr Evanila (ha author of The Fimlril m.i 
study of women'* emancipation In Europe. 

Dr B. T. Golding ha* been appointed to foe ch*ir 
of organic chemlitry at the University of New- 
caiile-upon-Tyne. 

Briilol University has. appointed Mr J, P. fty, 
senior lecturer fa soda] and economic stariiws, 
University of York, to a chair In ccortoiWci; Mr &. 
M. Cretney, solicitor of (he Supreme Court snd a 
comralrriorier of the Lew Commission for Eng- 
land and Walea, to a chair In law. and Mr E. D. T. 
Atkins lo a personal chair In physics. ' 

Frank Castles, senior lecturer In political sdeoce 
at foe Open University since 1979. has he#™ 
appointed to a personal chair fa comparative 
politics , . . 


bnaara Invited for the 

IposU.forwntflfr" *- 

oniotcie on the dates 
IA1AR1E8 (unless otherwise . 
nee tottawi; Protsi*« 
Leoturar9A22,«30- 
Purlher details and 
on procedure may ba 
I from Tha Asso c I atla n ot 
iwMlth UntversIllesfAppts), 
mtausm. London WOUtQPr 
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University o( Melbourne 

LECTURER (LIMITED 
TENURE) IN 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Dapartmant ol Edueallon 

A imbed- tenure ippolntmenl of up 10 five 
yetnwiU booamt »v »U»bk qn l Itnuuy 
1984. 

Applkants ihonld bold t Ughir dun* wtUi 
qicdilliaitaifn fiThcsdonu AdmlnteriUon 
or In Educ*doa Policy. Expertbs In the 
•cooomteiorcducidonai (n ptinnUigwonld 
betn advantage. Th« ippolmec *111 leuh 
higher degree co grain educailunil 


inddokelopmenl 
15 July 198) 


University of Queensland 

LECTURER IN 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

(TENURABLE) 

Department at Anthropology 8 
Sociology 


ShouldhoviihlBbHdesiMln 
Amhmpalogy. Preference »tU be given far 
on -going reteiidi erpertaiasind Iniaiesu In 
Met « daiTipug R#« Ovlnos.1h« 
gppotflMCWfllbeMperWdfalgg* 
iBirodoeWKyandadreoeediociocutfersI 
tni hiopo logy BOunet snd loo(Tireoni«*or 
uidtikknsl «d wDUmpoisiy 
pfpMNow Oulnei. Portion tvilliUe from 
l January 1981. 

JlJulylWS 


The University of New South 
WaleB, Sydney 

LECTURERS- 
DEPARTMENTOF 
STATISTICS 
(Two positions) 

School of Mathematics 


EquilliyrdMnpfayji»niopportu^ij« 

UnJyertliypolfcy. 

AppUcnu ifwtrtp h»« « PbDorM«|rtleai 
qiSdffU*llon»InBl«l(rtMllca]»HllttK».ar*d 
« row reieairtilaMreiuin loroogreuof 
. prpbibllky pTmeihroKlMlSfeifak*- .. 

Tbepodikiu*reiT«lfeW«franl^rtfery,. . 

1994^oneip^Mpwat*nit»fjfa 'l ■ 

Bao»oroaih#bulior«wntrK«^ib • 
prtvfaon for «mv«iil«n m wnorai ih* other 
I will he tar* faced urmofouw-yetn. 

SA«*atl983 


The Flinders University of 
South Australia . 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 
(STATISTICS) 

SohiKtf of Mathematical Bolanota 


"5'HtetaStaoJ ire held by 
(Secirockj). 

HoifGwpafaD, Profceor 
MipMfeBor A.I.vtn 
-•--.•--winitktgjidpnwt Heed 

•rrtilUrtgMio nets m 
. 'ftettan. 




Thepouucnuivniuwi«^-j-j-. 

ti W padtnie newre ttreoU 4 “ 

ProfeiiorJ.N. Dlnodi . 

.S*|aTyKal*:IA2M30-S29^« \ 

An»ppalni»ratwlli«|bef 

gndreiTwvdKmiottheepP 0 ^ 10 *' 

Part Wrlnforoiei loo •bo>4ttepodrkjam , 7. 

TOireh trtuewead a 

attnnmodhne 

b^f^M.wlibibeResIew.Tte^'^ 

Unt^,or5og*Aimr*Hii,Bedfarf 

Part.Sooib AmU»lltSW2,hjr 
•SAoputl9B5. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons for the 
post of: 

LECTURER 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
(83/46) 


Communications and Teaching Methods, Extension 

Programme Development, Rural Sociology, and Extension 
Organisation supervision and administration. The Appointee 
will also assist In the supervision and development of the 
regional Agricultural Liaison Officer Extension Network, an 
Important dimension of the School’s Outreach effort In the USP 
region. The successful candidate must hold at least a 
Bachelor’s Degree In Agriculture. He/she will have taken 
course work In Agricultural Extension Methods, 

Communications, and Programme Development and/or had 

Degree/bsrttflcate are desirable qualifications; ' / • 

Salary Scale: F$1O,802-F$1 5.245 (El sterling - F$1.6225). 
In addition the University provides gratuity amounting to 15% of 
basfo salary, appointment allowance ; end, subject to the 
University’s current housing pptfoy, partly . furnished 
accommodation al a rental of l2Vi% of salary. The University 
will pay an allowance In lieu of superannuation ol 10% of 
standard salary. In some oases this allowance may be paid 
direct to the appointee's existing superannuation scheme 
subjsot to e dodslon on acceptability of the scheme by the 
Commissioner of Inland Revenue. 

The University has a small number of positions wflhln lls 
establishment for whloh the British Government provides 
supplementation payments (BESS). The present post carries 
flo suoh benefits and la offered on focal terms and conditions 
only, 

Appointment will be for a contract period of Ihree years. • 
Candidates should send three (3) copies of their curriculum 
vitae with full personal particulars, names and addresses of 
three referees and date of availability to the DBan ol Alatua 
Campus, The University of. the South Pacific, PO Box 8W, 
Aplarwestem Samoa to reaoh him no later than 22nd July. 
1983. AppSoante resident In tha UK should also send one copy 
to the Overseas Educational Appointments Dflpartm^. The 
British Council, 00/91 Tottenham Court Road, London WlP 
0DT quoting reference U104/83. 

Further details available from either address. 


University of Hong 
Kong 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 



.would be required. , 

Annual Salary (Super- 

ennuabloJ le PI 1 . 5 8 n -iuAl 

av:\ jrfti 

$" r, T •wta 1 . “"ftiarfi 

Mlarir ’ will Q depend on 
quflWleatlons eu4 aaparl- 
ance... 

*SSSP' ■««- 
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The Queen's 
University 
Belfast 

LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

Application* t, 

ts&.V" 

35,(51“ _ . 

wjsnflr JssAsAo' 

S t V M koW , Wor D i 

noololoox- 

Applications, will 
canaldarad,. however, from 

on ana. w 

at ona of ena 

f ointa on 1 
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«on of ‘ Commonwta lb 

® PooB *■ 5 Auoy v 


pension ristus, under the 

UBS. The appointment will . 

be subject to. « period P 

probatlan: of up to thrti 

Vurthflr. particulars may 
. be obtained Irani tha Par- 
■onnai - orficor, Tha 

g 5 !r n ‘..‘iri". ■RoVtite'; 

quoto . Ref, Bjy 


Personal 

For Sale arid Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


NEW ENGLAND 
COLLEGE 

British Campus 

ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR OF 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

An American College with a 
lour year campus In England 
has position open for Assis- 
tant Professor of Business 
and Eoonomlce. Salary 
competitive. 

Send reaumd and two falters 
of reference to: 

Academic Dean, 

New England College, 

Search closes: 

15th July, 19B3. 


mn LOUGHBOROUGH 
hfy UNIVERSITY OF 
W 1 TECHNOLOGY 
DEMONSTRATORS 
IN MATHEMATICS 

AppUcattonB are Invited from 
honour* graduates In mathamatlca . 
or related aubjaots for posts In foe 
Department ot Engineering 
Mathematics The successful 
candidates will asstel lecturers by 
providing tutorial BeaaloitB In 
msthefnetics to engineering and 
science students, and wHJ register 
(Or higher degrees free ol fees. Tha 
posts, which are lor one year, will 
provide an opportunity • lor 
Independent creative wptk. Sa/aiy 
within the scale E4.94B7Efi.871 - 
Further deleft and application 
farms from Prgfessof A, C. Bajpal,. 
Head of Department of En- 
gineering Mafoemetoa' 

, Loughborough. ,. . Lptowlwaftfre 


The University of 
Sheffield 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 

(pare time) 


L .. i ColAisirnn 

' a IX>ilscoiie().Hlliuili| 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE QALWAY 
IRELAND 

UNIVER 8 ITY COLLEGE 'GALWAY 

SPANISH 

Applicallon8 are Invited fora 
Junior Lectureshlp/Temporary 
Teaching appolnlmeni In 
Spanish. The appolnlmeni 
may be made at either level. 

Salary scale for Junior 
Lectureship; IRE8.97B x (gj - 
IR£12,139. Salary attaching to 
temporary appointment (which 
has a maximum lahura tf one 
year) wflf depend on. 
qualifications and experience 
of appointee. 

Closing date for receipt of 

J . nnn ii re ii ffl ai ■ infD i i ftm mto r f 

be obtained from Regia Irar, 
UntvarSity CdlEege, Galway, 
Ireland. 

m |[0UGHBUR0UGH 
f y UNIVERSITY Of 
TECHNBLUBY 
LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited tram 
mathematic* graduates wllh recent 
experience ol leaching In schocfts 
and/Or teacher education far a 
LECTURESHIP In the Department 
of Education. The euooeaslul 
candidate wlE take overall 
raaporolbiBty lor method work In 
foe PGCE and ihe four year 
undergraduate degree 

programmes. An Interest In 
computing and ability to contribute . 
to taught ^ Masters' degree courses 
In computer education would be on , 
advantage. 

Salary scale £7,1fl0-£14.126. The 
appofntnlant wil be for fore yaSra 
(n Ihe tint Instance. Further details 
and eppHcatfan farms from Paul 
- Johnson, Estabfthment Officer, 
Pel; 83/12 ED. 

Loughborough Lelceatmhbe , 

: University of London 
.. Klnfif’fl College 
■ London i v , 

J NEW Rlood 

APPOINTMENT IN 
MEDIEVAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

Applications are. invitad 
for O Leaturtihlp Id 
Madleval Pliiloaophv . Tha 
appalntmant will aom- 


irn invited 
omen witii 


Appliaetlo 
from mon_ an 

sound prJmo, , . »»»«,, ■»- 
perience 1 for , thq, above, 
□at im. »M' Dlvuten ol 
ducat Ion. Tlie. poat |a 
elfrtlme end la tenable 
or two*ye«pa. Art internet 
n the '.primary aurrlciilum 
and (n (he- ihapapemont or 
prim sirs' school* • would lie 
ad v antaceoua , 


appalntmant will aotn- 
jnaq^^ jia^Mrly as possible 

New Blood* posts are 
iported by funds pro* ■ 
— ,nd alreotly by ttie UOC 
for ,«n Initial, period .not 
exceed In a five. ..year*. 
There after, fijncHno la to 

J e prayldnd by the hast 
natltutfon. . Applicants 
should be under tha age oT 
33 at tha Start of. tlie 
rppoIntrrlarM. ' TUB emph- 
aala or tnia poat will be at 
first on roaearch and later 
. nn Iniekliui within tllll Si 


-Sdiciry will 




turer'a < scale — under 
vlovvad). Bxpacted age of 
candidates up to about S 3 
years but older .cendidatqa 
not precluded. 


Particulars - from ■. : the 
Realstrer and Secretary- 

.iksffiW 1 nn» u Tiw , *& 

whom applications IS 
coplaai, . (neludtita the 
nemea at three.- re fere as. 

hW. a ooVfffi fai/wgj 


Application' forms' and 
further particular a • are 

Bvalluble Tram the Aaals- 
atrar. • Kina'a- Col 
Ion, 81 rand, Lo 


_ 6 5484 «Mt'.1a68af. 
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K it ted. In trJpIleBte 

e nemea of two ratareea 
as sbon as poeslble,i and 

£2? ft!BSr tt " n la 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES - JAMAICA 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates 
for the following poata; 

PROFESSOR OF LIBRARY STUDIES 
Successful applicant will be required lo teach at flral degree and 
postgraduate diploma levels and will beexpectBdtohavea 
research orientation and Interest in postgraduate work. 
PROFESSOR/SENIOR LECTURER IN APPLIED PHYSICS 
Appointment to be made In the Retd of Electronics or Materials 
Science. Successful applicant expected to continue to shape 
and leach undergraduate as well as graduate courses and to 
lead In the further development of research In the area of 
Electronlca/MaterlateSdence. Industrial experience an 

Etedrw^en^umenta will be supplemented bygrant(s) ot at 
least J930.000 over a three year period In the firs (Instance, end 
successful applicant will be expected to establish contact with 
organisations outside the University ta Ontario develop teaching 
programmes attuned to the needs or Industry and play a role In 
development of local electrical Industries. Duties to be assumed 
by 1 0ctober. 1983 orassoon as possible thereafter. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER AND LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
Successful applicants will ba exp acted to play a major role In 
teaching anci organising couraes In the Department and to 
contribute tofts research programme. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN COMPUTING, 

DEPARTM ENT OF MATHEMATICS 
Preference will be given to applicants with Interest and 
experience In Business Information Systems and In Data 
Processing, but applicants specialising In other areasof 
Computing Science will alsobe considered. 

8ENI0R LECTURER/LECTURER IN TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION, CARIBBEAN INSTITUTE OF MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS (CARIM AC) 

Successful applicant will be responsible lor teaching all aspects 
of television production (Including theory, script writing, editing) 
at beginners and advanced levels In Diploma and degree 
programmes. Applicants should have appropriate University 
degree and/or practical professional experience In Hie Held. 
LIBRARIAN lll/ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


professional qualifications or Fellows olthe Library Association - 
(or equtvalenoXevel of appointrnemwlH be dependent on 
experience. Successful applicant wHI be expected lo work In the 


main In the Cataloguing Sec if on of lha Library. Experience with 
the Library ol Congress Classification, Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules Second Edition (AACR2). automated 
cataloguing systems Including outline cataloguing would be an 
advantage. 

Salfuy Scales (1982/83): 

iMHttttffini- 1 : 
-KBflmsmttffimr- ■ ■ a#****" 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN , J$1 0,1O4-J$1 7,048 

•Non-pB.nalpnabte allowance J$2,684-J$3 I 060 


J$30,423-J $37,047 
J$7.flt7-d$9 > B47 
J$23,625-J$30,423 
- ( -J$6,907-J$7 1 9l7 
J$20,085-J$27,231 
J$3,«03^J$e,01B; 

J$1 7/71 B-J$ 18,753 ; 
Jfe884-d$3fl80' 


PROFESSOR J$30,423-J$37,647 

Ss magr*.' . . : Sasass 

/BBfflanBnr:- ,-y- 

ASSISTAhTLIBRARIAN. . »;■ • J$17.7t6-J$1 8,763 ; 

1 N^Kpen^bable allowance: 

• V . r .. : • ,:(E1l Sterling « . .. 

h ousing aDow ancq.Uptb Bye (s) full economydatsaiita on 
> sppobwnent and on.normai termination. Detailed apptioatioria 
. *Wl naming three referaaa . 

Appoinurtems ; , . .. 
TottenKm Court Road. 

P °^Tqt^rK) reference U 1 07-U 1 1 2/B3. Further , 
details areavallablefrortiellhBr source. . ■ - ■ ••./ 

l I • 

. The Middlesex Hospital Medical School . 

(Unlwrsrty of London) 

• : Applications ars Invited for the post of 

SECRETARY OF THE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

availably from 1 August 1983 

- a'.so Include a role lh the Joint School comprishg ' 

«*■ ,«! ■. 

- T-rV'* 86 ihr ihrftim Lprvjon Allowance - 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 

Applications are Invited for the following posts: 

LECTURER IN BIOLOGY 

(83/42) 


Candidates should normal! 
experience In University i 


i have a PhD degree and 
aachlno. Candidates will be 


considered from any area of Plant Biology, but an Interest in 
marine btofogy end/or environmental physiology could be an 
advantage. Tney should have wide Interests In Biology and be 
prepared to contribute to teaching at all levels In a range of 
areas outside their speciality. Candidates able to obtain 
secondment for a contract period will be considered. 
Appointment will be for a contract period of three years In the 
first Instance. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

(63/45) 2 Polls 

The successful applicants should have good postgraduate 
qualifications and a proven record of teaching and research 
experience and would be expected to develop and teaoh 
courses In the general area of economics. One of the poets 
requires academic ability to leach Microeconomics and, 
possibly, hfistory of Economic Thought. It Is expected that tha 1 
applicants will be available to take up their appointments on or 
berore 1st February, 1984. One appointment will be for a 
contraot period of three years and tne other for a one-year 
period. 

Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer: F$1 5749- F$1 8487 
Lecturer F$10892-FS16245 

(£1 starling - F$1.8226) 

In addition (he University provides gratuity amounting to 16% of 
basic salary, appointment allowance and, subject to the 
University's current housing policy, partly furnished 
accommodation at a rental of I2te% of salary. The University 
will pay an allowance In lieu of superannuation of 10% of 
standard salary. In some cases this allowance may be paid 
direct to the appointee's existing superannuation aoheme 
subject to a decision on acceptability of the aoheme by the 
Qommlealoner of Inland Revenue. 

The University has a small number of positions within the 
establishment for which the British Government provides 
supplementation payments (BE8S). These present posts cany 
no such benefits ana are offered on local terms ana conditions 
only. 

Candidates should send three (3) copies of their curriculum 
vitae with full personal particulars, names and addresses of 
three referees and date of availability to the Registrar, The 
University of the South Pacific. PO Box 1188, 8uva, FIJI, to 
reach him no later than 22nd July. 1983. Applicants resident In 
the UK should elso.send one copy to iheDverseas Educational 
Appointments Department, Tne British Council;' 00/91 
Tottenham Court Road, London, W1P ODT quoting reference 
IM 05-108/83. 

Further details available from either address. 


School ot 
Modern 
Languages 



AppIgsBora ore invited 


tompgqMy lectureship. In French, - 
should have research 
■nc lUwcWrwintereete in an ante o! 

s&Mi °sr*5r3 

MWptwioe In French language. . 


The eppotn 

year horn 1 


•m vdl be for one 
October, 1983. The 


■SffS? , 5ft ba wNNn tHe flmt 8 w 

feolnh of the lecturer Kale £7.180- 


v .... : m the Dean, to i Wftorit all. 

. ;t , ■ enquiries *tarid : be i ^reftee* Ap^uor* in writing wfflt full 


. Uni v^l- ally ef 
; > 'Oxford;; - 
ASSISTANT CHlfep 
y-ACgpV^ANT;-,: 


pmvfnuAi. ' mfm}a 

ldrd«*pe of Iwe vorSrtek, 
to BAecrotwy.iUniveru^i 


ARCHITECTURE ; K 

, ApjaifceUan* jir* jnviud 
for the Chair or LfhiUcipe. 
Architecture. leriin|a rroig 

i* phsiniarj* 
■nt.e.. (mlpiitivrn 
■ year: .'ivinti 
■ ycirf. 


Rjrther partculere may be • 
obtohed from Mm E. C. P/Stara, .. 

W iAlty, 8<S^S?'sb9 8NH 

(tot taler Itwt 8th July. 1883. 


The Queen's 
' University , 
Belfast 

LECTURESHIP IN 
FRENCH 

«pirtm«nt< T pf . ■ Fr» 

jrsnv/s I; 

, , . ydngy be .diTina* 

- .-aw-asK 

i dolaay 

■ ..JNSl. 

■ SB. ;W B . !***» apealel . In 

: ' ' '' 


Communications 
Resmirch Group 

Xwflfctftarw are MM for a HnmicTi 
F stewihlp. .The aucioowhil.'BppOeant la 
nqdred to UentSy dglUl morfcMtan end 
dwnodiialkm toctiniquM tor ceMer 
iPOUe ndto sytoma.M oiler good 
epochal efffd*noy coupled wtti raboet 
henen to a p n nu e W e In lha muXtpaVi 
•oWmmenL Ctonpaialiny • of auoh 
1 techntquei wfch the farmei ot praMnt 
enitog celMer ttMfaUe radto eyatame 
wwidbp edvpritabMua. .. ‘ 
CanAWM should htn* PhD rtogne In 
BMranipe or Phydoe, or equhritont 
rweereh ejmertenca ol cDoxnurtcedcoa 
■ndW .■ algnW preoM*g. ' The 
•PP9»nert w|l be tar Dvtf ym In the 
ftai imtonpe wBh toe posatony of a 
tattar merielon, 

-8*M Up to *10000 depandtog on 
ago and upottmoe, ptoe .use 
superannuation baheflta. . 

. AppUMielU |r duplloWs, gMng « 
briet curriculum vftot end the nemae 
of Md ratorava, to D. A. S. Copland, 
Senior Aaeletant ftKMtey, Th# 
(Mveralty, Seuttwmpion SOO 5NH. by 

ttafcr..— -— *• 


Unlveralty of 
1 Nottingham 
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wnoui . adpllaetioit « r ton®. 
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ie Papua New The Papua New 

tea University of Guinea University of 
Technology Technology 

Department or , Computer Centre 

nta SMS Bu - lno ““ PROGRAMMER 

ECTURER IN GRADE 4/8ENI0R 

ECONOMICS PROGRAMMER 

lioatione are invited _ Appllcst'Ihna are invited 

far tha post of Computgr 
Programmer Oracle 4 / 
Senior Pragremmer In the 
Computer ■ Centre. 

lonal . economlct to Tha Qomnutar Centra 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

Department of 
Accountancy and Business 
Studios 

LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited 
for the poet of Lecturer in 
Economics with tha capac- 
ity to teach monetary eco- 
nomics, publie finance, in- 
dustrial economics and In- 
ternational economica to 
daoree level. Appointee la 
required for the start or 
the 1984 academic year. 

Applicants- should have 
a higher degree In econo- 
mics and prior teaching 
experience at the tertiary 
level. 

Preference will be given 
to those with relevant In- 
dustrie! experience. 

Salary: K1Q.020 

K17.S7Q per annum (K “ 
etg 0,7328 approxi. 
Appointment level will de- 
pend upon qualifications 
and experlenca. 

Initial contract period la 
for approximately 3 years. 
Other benefits Include a 
gratuity of 84% taxed at 
5%, appointment and re- 
patriation feres. leev 
reran far the staff membe 
and family arter 1 : 
months of service, sat- 
tllng-ln and aettllng-out 
allowances, six weeks peld 
leave par year, education 




fares and Basis 
wards school fees, fr 
housing. Salary protocti' 


housing. Salary prot 

plan and medical benefit 
sohemee are available. 


Detailed applications 
two copies) with ourricu- 

K m vltee together with 
e names end addressee 
of three referees and in 
dlcatlng earliest availabil- 
ity to take up poat should 
be reooived by: Tha fteg- 
latrnr. Papua New Guinea 
Unlvaralty of Technology. 
P O Box 783. Lae. 7“-*— 


New aulnea, by &9 

1 BBS. Applicanta real 

In the united Kingdom 
~hould also send one copy 
of Com- 
Unlveraltlas 
(Appta), 20 Gordon 
Square, London WCl OPP. 
from whom further gener- 
al Information may 
obtained. 


University of 
Birmingham 

Department of Bnglieh 

Language end Literature 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Applications are Invited for 
■ temporary Lectureship In 
English Language from 
September 1983 or aa soon as 
possible thereafter, extending 
until March 1988. 

Tha Lecturer Would be re- 
niilr^H to Contribute to the 
undergraduate teaching In 


Modem English Language, to 
the taecher training courses In 
A P Pi I egd h TEF/ 

, I 

group Involve* a number of 
oyersaae commltmanta, and 
■1 though tha Leoturer will be 
^^ 1 ^ Birr^|ngham. he/she 


short or long periods If re 
qulred. 


nd vantage. 

SiiuyonthtHilB S7.1B0- 
£ 1 4,12B plus superannuation. 

jy ifs refaaM C g 8 !n?iii 


: ee soon u posalbls to 
Aaslatant Reglitrar 

KK?>2 nl ier! , ^ f sir — 


hem Bio 2TT to reach 
■WSJ. reouM^tSieVr rsfaraee 


Further 

■HWv 


IcUlare from 

iSansrvf 


Univereityof 

Lancaster' 

Deportment of French Studies 

TEMPORARY 

.LECTURER 


. .Appll cstl ona are Invited for 
?u^^Kb^ro^€s l ?St 

5 Pi" mb or 1 8 U.ln the field of 
...oaam French — ■ — 

search end teal., . 

sajw ggg h r° obfiuy to-- 

°* 3 0 . darn French 
literature would be an'adysD-. 
— «•-«-=*=• twill bo 



•' if:.*'". 

it -y. 


. / - University of 
Bradford 

LE0 &T m 



and service teaching, re- 
search and. administrative 
functions . of the (Jql- 


Candidates should have 
a minimum or, 3 years ex- 
perience of systems ad- 
ministration with similar 
Installation*, normally 
have a dsgaaa In comput- 
ing science, be experi- 
enced with FRIMOB and 
be proficient in at least 
two of tne following Tan- 

ira.-t?: KSS«: SSTSs 

assembler language. 


Seleryi - K1 6,080 
K17.B7Q per annum (K 1 a 
8 tg 0.730B approx). 
Appointment level will de- 
pend upon qualifications 
and experlenca. 

Initial cpntt-eot period I* 
for epproxlifaetely 3 years. 
Other benonta include a 
ratulty of 84 % taxed at 
ipolntmsnt end ra- 
Ion fares. ledvs 
raree for the. staff member 
and family after fa 
months of earvloe, set- 
tling-ln and settling-out 
allowances, six weeks paid 
leave per. yea 
fsree end ex 
wards school 
housing. .Salary promotion 
plan and medical benefit 
schemes ere available. 

Detailed application* 
two eopiss) with currlca- 
um vltee. - together with 
the names snd sddrasses 
of three refsreea and la 
avelfsbil 


Detailed applications 
ftwo eopiss) with curricu- 
lum vitas. - together with 
the names an 
of thrss refer 
dlcatlng earlle.. 
lty to take up post should 
be received by: The Rsg- 
letrar, Papua New Gulnsa 
University of Teohnoloey. 
P O Box 7»3 1 Lee, Papua 
low Ouluaa. by 30 August 
1883, Applicants resident 
n the Uplted Kingdom 
ihould also send one dopy 

*Hn u; 


36 

London 


OPF, from whom further 

S en era I information may 
a obtained. HI 


The City 

University 

Department of Social 
Scienoe & Humanities 

LECTURER IN - 
ECONOMICS 

Applications ere Invited, 
for t post of Lecturer In’ 
Economics with epeoial re- 
ference to .International 

.or ra* 
.’B.fn.iyv.d'S! 

be on either ■ full-time or 
part-time .basis. 

<1 J.-V.rfWSKi Vito 


lowest point of the. 
turer seals, £8,376 
annum JnoJuslvs of London 
Allowance. A part-time 
appointment may be msds 
at 1 higher point. 

Further particulars and 
application forma ara 
available from . tl)s 
Aceds— 
office 

Lon 

SS 88 f ' Fleaae“quot'a rarer 
ence BS/affH/TBEB. 

cioelng data fQr.raaalp.t 
^Application. 9th Jul^ 


Registrar ‘a 


University of 
Birmingham 
PERSONNEL 
OFFICE 

Applications ere. invited 
r. the post -of Ad minis* 
rallve Aaslatant In the 
Personnel , Office, mainly 
to assist lit the admlnlstrs^ 

tlon of norv-scademlo staff 

matters. Candidates must 
hava either a degree or an 
»""ro_prl»tp pcofssslpnsi . 
llflCatlon an 


wi wor 
atltutlpn, 


s - large In 


^ Initial sklary according 
to qualifications add sx- 

e arlenoa on a scale rising 
o £11.613 p.a. 


y. 0 * - , . ■■ Uniyereity of . 

" d ■ j. '■ . : St Andrews - 

MP IN, . ' Xpplifldtl^ar. Invited . 

CGAEROF ■ 
NATURAL HISTORY 
(ZOOLOGY) 

' 5 i r *! 9 a, ? t D> ' frofMioi Hj 

■ aJsha-.-wwasa 

, .. range. .. ••,»* . ;. 

the SV- b to% a &, D aj‘ 

..horn .-furtnef' ■partiedlers 

w*. ti-rsiu . . 4 P 4 ysb 040 btal»\«dr . 0 

0^4- V ■ -j ,• . 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of Bnginserlng 

SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP/ 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited 
for tne above poet tenable 
from 1 October 1983. The 
nanartmeat provides a 
pgur-y ear unified course in 
-Ivll, electrical and mecha- 
1 b*V «ngJnser|ng which 
llows specialisation dur- 
rns the final two years of 
ih* course. Major teaching 
reiponsibilitlas will be in 
th* machanloa and prop- 
Lniiss of materials. Tns 
nerion appointed will be 
expect sd In bey s a. grovsn 


With tns moonenise »r pro* 

mstsrfsls. °Prefsrsnos wlii 
bo given to candidates 
with experience In one or 
mors °r tha following 
fields - metal rormlna, po- 

■alary on scale Banlor 
Leoturer 118.S18- 

* 16 . 920 : or Lecturer 

SrlMrfcu.iaa per 

annum. With appropriate 
placing. 

Further particulars _ and 
sapllcstion forms from 
the Seoretery. The Unl- 
vsrsltr, Aberdeen, with 
whom particulars <2 


oOpIqs) should be lodge 
by 99 July 1983. 


University of 
Newoastle Upon Tyne 
CHAIR OF 
STATISTICS 

Applications are Invited 
(or the Chair of Btetlaties 
which will become vacant 
on lha retirement of Pro- 

"ftiHUdS 


nt of at. 

loot of Mathematics 
11 carry with" It the 
ussainlp of tha Depert- 
m«n£ for five years In ths 
first Instancs. 

K Ssliry will ba on ths 
Bfssiorlal range . Mam- 
nhlD of ■ University su- 
psrsiieustlqn schema will 
bs required. 

£ Further particulars may 
1 obtained from tha Reg- 
trsr. Uni varsity of New- 


ISFr^SS- 

■•mss of three reforeoe,, 
should bo lodged not later 
ihiqal Auguet 1993. (As- 
nliesntq /rpm outside the 
IrltUh . Isles may submit 
Ml* cdpy only . ) HI 

Bruttel University 

Msibs&SfffeV^’nd 'statistics 

LECTURERSHIP IN 
OPERATIONAL 
RESEAROH 

Appj lest Ions are Invited 
ctureshlp In opar- 
Rosaeroh from 1 
sr 1983 or as 
rsefter as poasl- 
' ' n .a 


■no to under take rosaarch 


f !i 1 , fl * t L q P. form and 
as . .date 1 12 July 


.of 

*,. nouthampton 

' .(■■wgua'gs Centra 

tEMPQRARY 
'-TUTOR8IN . 
IftH for 
EA8 
ENTS 


tsscHiBQ W RSiSSS? ,°r 

- T ^WrSK? f ° r 

^ i'^visiV^fV 24 98 

mt 


The University of 
Sheffield 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications ara Invited 
for the above post tenable 
from 1 October 1683 to 31 
August 1984 during the 
absonca of a permanent 
member of atorf. a mathe- 
matician with research In- 
terest In some branch of 
algebra preferred, though 
other Interests would Be 
seriously considered. Bal- 
59 r ,oI n » n t 5 S« range of 
£7. 180— £8.230 a year. Ex- 
pected age or candidates 
up to about 27 years, but 
older candidates not pre- 
cluded. Particulars from 
the Registrar and Secret- 
ary (Staffing), the Uni- 
versity , Sheffield 810 2 TN 
to wham applications <9 
copies), naming three re- 
ferees, should be sent by 

Mlfei. 19 "*' Quot,> r SK 


University of 
Bradford 
POSTGRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF 
STUDIES IN 
COMPUTING 

Applications are Invited 
from candidates having, or 
expecting 1 a goad Honours 
deereo for an SBRC Col- 
laborative Training Award 
fCTA). of 12 to 10 months 
duration, held in conjunc- 
tion with MFT Computers 
Ltd. Leeds to Investigate 
the application of micro 
PflL/P 8 A In a software 
house. The research of Tars 
training end practical ex- 

f erlenee In the use of 
oftwere Engineering 

oola snd the opportunity 
to study for a higher de- 
gree. 

Further details end ep- 

f licet I on forme obtainable 
rom Mr J. A. Klrkhem or 
Dr R. J. Thomas, Post- 

f raduete School of fitudias 
n Computing, University 
or Bradford. W— 
shire, DD7 1DP. 


University of 

- OTU6 f il l E M §y3ffin6 | fi « P*J “ 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
HUMAN/HISTORI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY 

kTV&° r &m P”SSE|: 


sk , ,“ , !!SK C«sS. passes: 

ber 1883 Tor ■ period of 
one year. 

the Venae £/!W- 

p.e. with placement de- 
pondant on eoa end ex 
parlance. • 

EligSpA WKvSSTIb: 


posal- overseen . a p pile or 

'(sieft s33 y rL B M. ,no or ns 

‘levelS 

enoo no * 


iiirbi and 
nree . re- 


a, IJllBi 


I ‘ba sent by 8 
jiiotlng rsfjj'j 


University of 
WarwioK 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT . 


e Invited 
Inletre- 


iniaw> 

I?y. A ”dS^yt n e. th ?h5SPd 

sr 0 .?, ijrabSansJS 

Some furMisr exnnrlenoe In 
either empfoyment or in 


Polytechnics 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 

LECTURING 

VACANCIES 

Salary Scale: Lll E7.21 6-E1 0,883 (bar! - £1 1 ,668 

per annum. 8L £10, 603-£12, 552 (Dar)-£13,443 

per annum 

Appointments will be made on the appropriate 
scale according to relevant previous service/ 
experience. (Progression from tns Lll soale to the 
8L scale Is In accordanoe with the provisions of the 
Burnham Further Education Report). 

Low Department 


ga»& 

fe' 1 5o“ t 4.fe °“h'T 


University of 
Essex 

temporary 
lecturership IN 

COMPUTER 

SCIENCE 

, o Appncatlon. ara inv 


constdareo. 


courses and to assist In developing and operating 
short courses tor the Travel and Tourism Industry. 
Applicants should have recent experience In 
operational management ot one sector of the 
tourism Industry (preferably either transport or 
public sector tourism) together with a sound 
knowledge of the Industry as a whole. Teaching 


^Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturers 

RefNotL/46anL/47 

The Department of Law proposes to fill two 
permanent posts from 1 September 1983 or as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

1 . Mainly to teach Litigation, but also Company 
Law and Consumer Law, lo Law Society Final 
classes. Ability to deaf with related tax is 
essential. Applications are Invited from solid- 
tore with good degrees and substantial experi- 
ence of Litigation practloe and an ability to make 
a significant contribution to ths research and 
development activities of the Department. 

2. To teaoh Company Law, wfthi related tax law, to 
Law 8oclety Final and Land Law (with emphasis 
on Planning, Housing and Highway Law) and 
Administrative Law to serviced classes. Re- 
search experience and knowledge of presenting 
mock tribunal proceedings would both be an 
advantage. 

Department of Modern Languages 
Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer 


RefNoL/55 

Applications are Invited for the above post In the 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Spanish Is laught substantially on the BA Honours 
In Modem Languages degree, with Its emphasis 
on command of ths language and knowledge of 
contemporary Spanish society, and also on the 

It Is essential that applicants possess good 
qualifications, appropriate teaching end research 1 
experience and the willingness to teach on the 
range of courses offered In the departmaqt. 

The appointment wffl commence on 1 January 
1984. 

Department of Science 

wawwr 

biotechnology 

Ref NoL/52 

AopHoailons are Invited for the above post from 

sarxes 

one or more of the following areas of applied 
bkjohemtetiy: molecular genetics, enzyma/osll 
Sndogy. mlcroblal bloohemlstry or fermenta- 

oandldate wllj teaoh applied 
biochemistry on Degree and co^es and vrtll 

ba expected to contribute to too further develop- 
nwnt ol biotechnology In the Departownl ,by 
Bating a research programme and participating 

' 19 B 3 eras soonas possible thereafter. 

Department of Business Studies 

Aoolloationa ara Invited for the fofkwlng poste, 

£sKar ,,A “" 

hsWsmivioNs 

(TRAVEL & TOURISM 

Industry) ’ 

Ref NoL/48 ■ , 

T _ ...nh Business OperaBons with parted ar 


advantage, and a degree or relevant professional 
qualification is essential. 

operations management 

RefNoL/49 

To teaoh Production and Operations Management 
at degree and BEC Higher National Certificate/ 
Diploma lave). 

Candidates should have a degree or professional 
qualification; business and teaching experience • 
relevant to the above work would be an advantage. 

OPERATIONS management 

RefNoL/40 

To teach Production and Operations Management 
at degree and BEC Higher National Certificate/ 
Diploma level. 

Candidates should have a degree or professional 
qualification; business and teaohing experlenca 
relevant to the above work would be an ad vantage . 


Ref NoL/50 

To teach Business Policy at Degree and BEC 
Higher National Certlflcate/Dlploma couraes. A 
particular aspeot of this post will ba the develop- 
ment and operation of BEC Cross Modular 
Assignment activities. 

Candidates should have a degree or professional 
qualification; business and teaohing experience 
relevant to the above work would be an advantage. 

Leoturer il/Senlor 'Lecturer 


RefNoL/51 

Ing. m degree anJ'feESTttglTer JWuonal dertlfl- 
oate/DIploma level. .i 

Candidates should have a degree or professional 
quaflfioatlon; business experience Including, pre- 
ferably, the creative aspects of marketing and 
advertising; teaching , experience Involving the 
development of BEC course material. 

a cants applying for any ol the abova.for posts 
Id also have a active Interest In research/ 
consultancy relevant to the Department's teaohing 
In tha subject area. 

Department of Computer Studies & 
Mathematics 

Temporary Lecturer ll/Senlor 

W/ffAPROCEESSING 

Ref NoL/53 

Temporary Lecturer ll/Senlor : 
InBaTa PROCESSING 

Ref NoL/84 

AppBcatfona are Invited from graduates for two 
temporary lectureships In Data Processing, the 
posts arising as a result of staff aecondmante. Both 
posts are temporary from 1 September 1983 to 31 
August 1984. 

Recent commercial experience Involving Cobol 
would be an advantage. For the second post 
con ^deration will ba given lo appoint at Associate 
lecturer level, esashtlally ahatf-time appointment, 
arid the salary la 50 per cent of tha full-time salary 
scale. • 

' For further details and eppllcatlort forma, to be 
returned by 4 July 1983. pletse contact the 
Personnel Office, Bristol Polyteehnlo, Cold- 


Personnel Office, Bristol Polytechnic, Cold- 
harbour Lens, Frenchey, Bristol or ring Bristol 
656281, Ext 218 or 217. 

Please quote appropriate Reference Numbers 
In all communlcatlona. 


For Sale and 
Wanted 


OR #AUB 

I. Frpnoai . 
..Inn look- 


Robert Gordon’s 
. ■' Institute of . 
Teohnology ■ 
Aberdeen 

Sobaoi of Ptiyxlca 

RESEARCH . 
STUDENTSHIP 


North East London 
■ 'Polytechnic 
Students* Union . 
RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 


Newcastle Upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

Faculty or Bualnaaa and 
Manaaemant 

ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER (LII) 

School of Marketing and 
Distribution 

Kef No A 24/83 

Application ara Invltad 
for the poat of Aaaoclata 
Lecturer In Advartlaing, to 
commanca In Baptambar 


The post will Involve 
approximately half time 
Out lea and will be on the 
Leoturer 11 scale. Experi- 
ence In Advertising la 
eaaentlal. 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIPS 

Application* ara Invited 
far the following tempor- 
ary one-yaar poata reault- 
lna from tha leave ai ab- 
sence of atalT: 

LECTURER II IN 
BUSINESS 
ANALYSIS (TWO 
POSTS) 

School or Bualnaaa 
Analysis 

Raf No A 26/83 

Applicants Tor the above 
poata should be eultaoly 
dual i read graduates to Join 
a team teaching on a wide 
ranae or degree end diplo- 
ma couraes. 

An ability to orfor one 
or mora or the following 
would bs an advantage: 

_ Corporate Planning, 

Data Procgaelng and Man- 
agement Information 9ya- 


_ Corporate Planning, 

Data Procgsalng and Man- 
agement Information 9ya- 
tema, and Quantitative 
Method*. 

LECTURER II IN 
COMPUTING 

School of Mathematics. 
Statistic and Computing 

Ref No- A 2 6/83 

Applications are Invltad 
from aultablv qualified 

8 rnd.ua to* to Join a team 
■aching on a wlda ranee 
of degree and diploma 
courses. Applicants should 
have apectnllet knowledge 
In one or more of tha fol- 
lowing erase: 

Programming Ltn- 

f uagea, Information Syx- 
•mi. Computer 

Architecture end Operat- 
ing Syitgmg. 

Burnham FBi Leoturer 
til £7,819— £1 O a 683(barl - 
£ 11,668 par annum- 

par riirther detalla and 
appllcetlon forma olease 
call our 24 hour telephone 
answering service (0632 
323126) or write enclosing 


glnaer 

S?d B d?n d t^:» 
ph) 


yalci and’app 


0.1- 






m. T t Vrtft r - w bHi. l,r '!S” , K.t 

London, roqulros . n Ra - . 

rar M5.is»si! wist , n °J„ 

s'ffmjsss, fs:..Ss ,s/w. r “ s £'» r .te 

x. to -.qtudy the. tlpn Technology 

undertaker 


"S^?tfvoA»«?»tantTHncrult^^ 
menu. Nawoeatle Upon 
Tyne Polytechnic, Blllean 
Building. Kill eon FI ace, 
Newcaette upon Tyn*. Nal 

X&. ^jm- c ?aaaB4 

gaagBFy?«ipTWKii» 

Sunderland 
Polyfteohnio 
Faculty of Engineering 

Department ot Blectrlcel. 
Bleatronla end Control 
Engineering 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Salary: r 84,B47‘-£B,64B 

Following tha award of 
elgnlf leant additional 

funding far developments 
In Information Technolo- 
gy, ep nil cay one are to- 

? ueated far TWO Rnsaarch 
kealetantahlpa to wi — - — 
nformetJon Tech 
reneareh . related t 

needs or Industry. 

»*nor*l erase or particular 
are: Robotic Bwe- 
Mlaroelectronlc 
tame for CAD, Mlcrop 
roceasor Control Byittms 

Candldatea should hold 
or expect to gain a good 
Hon aura degree , or 
equivalent, In Blaatrlcel, 
Electronic or Control En- 
gineering, Computer Tech- 
nology, or a- related disci- 
pline. 

The . appointment* are 
normally (tor three ye are. 
subject to 1 eatlaraatory 
progreee; • and candidates 
will be expected to. ragle-. 

Art application foi'm and 
further r datelje. of tne 
poete .. offeroK pier he 
. obtained from TP® Person- 1 
al orri oar,., .Sunderland 

?Sl5S?? f,n, feyhopaty m 

Surtderiand, SR2 7EE. 

I9ak® 8lnfl dat0, 

Coventry 
(Lancheater) 
Polytechnic ■ 

Department of Buelnaaa 
Studlea 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
£8,B5S — £11,022/ 
£10, 178 - £12,810 
(under reyley) 

f rotn ** wflV °q Sail f ! ed p.r 

■ one for aRpolntment ti 
the' Department of Buai 
nan Studlea ** ‘ — 

-*ie area 
due at I on, „ 


• AppUcetione by o.v. In 
the riret Inetenoe by July 
4th tot polor, _ Carr, 
N.S.L.p, Students 1 Union. 




H.a.u.r.a 
Uongbridae 
7a gen ham. 


N.K.L.P. ■ SiU. (a an 
° foyer e>pp ! ar * untll °* '*j ?0 


DO telle from Asa latent 
-Fergonnel Officer, Coven- 
try ILenohoeterj 

Polytechnic, Priory Street, 
Coventry. CV| • . SA, 

/please anol bead ■ largo 
aa*). , 

hwVM JSB 

i On . equal opportunity 
employer. ffa 


i.'i s 

1 ;r.:- 


i .j 1 ' yt‘ I 

i • I i[i; !;l 


■'i . % ii 

•i •• -.i f- fr 

••..'J :• 

1 in 

• •£«.. M l 

■ i/ 

. . X '■ 
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Polytechnics continued 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Engineering 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL, ELECTRONIC AND 
CONTROL ENGINEERING 

LECTURER GRADE 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Salary Scale: Lll - £7,21 5-E 10,603 Ba^-E11,6BB 
SL - £10,683-^12,652 Bar-E13,443 

Following the award of significant additional funding for 
developments In Information Technology, applications are 
requested for TWO permanent posts at the Lll or SL grade. 
Candidates are sought with expertise/research Interests In any 
area within the Department's Interests, however applications 
from those having experience in the industrial application of 
microprocessor based systems, robotics, dela communications 
and/or flexible manufacturing systems would be an advantage. 
Candidates should have a good Honours Degree or equivalent 
qualification; higher degree preferred. They should also offer 
appropriate industrial research and/or teaching experience. 

An application form and further particulars may be obtained 
from: 

The Personnel Officer 
Sunderland Polytechnic 
Langham Tower 

Ryhope Road, Sunderland, 8R2 7EE 
Closing date: 7th July, 1S83. 


North East London Polytechnic 

Faculty of Engineering, Barking Precinct 
Department of Manufacturing Studies and Mechanical 
Engineering 

Lecturer I l/SL: 

Two posts In Manufacturing Studies 

Applications ate Invited far featuring appointments to commence in 
September, 1883. 


herdeqree and have 



echntoPeraOnrwt 


2773 


NU> 


North East London 
Polytechnic 






n 



IC4 



KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
School of Economics and Politics 

TEMPORARY LECTURERS II 
In Economics and Quantitative Methods 

These era one yoer appoinlrnertla from September 1683 made necessary by 
absence on leave of leoturera In the School. Applicants wll be expected to loach 
micro, macro or dBvaiopnient economics up to final year undergradjats lew or 
to (each economies and quantitative methods up b final war undergraduate 
level. Appkeanla aMuld have a higher degree and preferabte teaching andfor 
research experience. The abilty to olfsr other spacfallams In economtoa, or to 
offer quamnattva methods to students on BTEC courses, would be on 
advantage. 

Computing Education Centre 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER and 
SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 
(2 posts) 

Wa ere seeking two new atari to develop, market and present further atari 
courses in the areas of Computing, Imormatton TachrioTogy end Office 
Automation. AppSeanka should have experience of working win computers, 
microcomputers or office automation products, perhaps In an education, 
marketing or customer support role. 


SaTaiy ranges: 

Principal Lecturer: E13.134-C 18^59; 

Senior Lecturer: Ell J99-E14.058; Lecturer il: E7.830-G12.183. 

Further details and application forms (to be ratumsd by eth July) from 
ABademb Registry, DepL AO, Kingston Polytechnic, Psnrhyn Road, 
Kingston upon Thames KT1 a EE. TelToi-M 1388. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
IN NURSING STUDIES 

(Health Visiting and District Nursing) 

Applicants must bs registered both as health visitor and district 
nurse tutors; they should preferably be graduates, also.. The 
person appointed will hove had relevant leaching and dlnlcai 
experience and, In addition to undertaking appropriate teaching 
and research duties, will be required to lead tne development of 
primary care courses within the college. 

Salary scale; £12, 228-El 3,572 (bar)-£l 6,411, with initial 
placing depending upon approved previous experience. 
Financial assistance towards the cost of removal expenses 
may bs payable. 

Further particulars and application forms obtainable from foe 
Personnel Officer, Dundee College of Technology, Bell Street, 
Dundee DD1 1HQ, with whom applications should be lodged by 
16th July, 1903. 


PLYMOUTH ^ 
POLYTECHNIC 


FACULTY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Department 
of Mechanical 

En„l. 

Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer 

IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

AppHoatlons are invited from, 
well qualified candidates with 
recent- Industrial . experience, 
preferably - In ' the ' area of 
Mechanical Engineering De- 
sign. Experience of Computer 
Aided Design wolikf be an 
■advantage, ' 

. Bala ry : . £6,462-21 2*1 41 ' 

(Level of appointment and 
starting salary depends upon 
qualifications and experience) 
Application 'fonTis.; (to be re- 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Computing Services Unit 

USER SERVICES 
MANAGER ,. v 
(SENIOR 
LECTURER/ 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER) 

• £10,17 S— £ 11,964 (SL 

OKI — >13.890 JPL Sar) - 

Pending).' 

Application# nr* Invited 

rrom- Tenchera or Leolur-J 

■?aote.s? p s!:inV:^H d 0 :^ 

tlona software ' InT- thaTr 
own fubjatt traa. ok-. Ap- 

f llaatlon • Programming 
earn Manager# with a de- 
gree qualification or 
equivalent] In thean caaaa 
■onto 'limited teaching ox- 

B arienca will bn an addl- 
on«l rriaommendatlpn. 


Portsmouth Polytechnic 

DgpArtnjeirt el Social Staffs* 

<iLE(WRER II 1 'i- 
; SENIOR LECTURER 

raqutad lo tMqh courses 
foe retatfaftaNpof edSaJp.^, 
Wt. v* dsvfce* qfa 
•xkwwwKf ■ from.* 1 oomparelM 
ndttr Natorfeel . ytewpdtnl. Thfe 
.teaching, would bq 


tamed by tmi'Juty. 1963) can 
be , obtained with further par- 
■Htoulare from. ifw personnel 

ltAA, 


M.YMD 

POLYTECHNIC 

: LEARNING 

RESOURCES CENTRE 

BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT 

LIBRARIAN 

Lecturer II 

(Salary Scale; A-; 


. Application forma. *hd , 

rvrther, D*rtiaulera ■ may ba: 
obtain odTrom the Peraon- 
nel prfiear, North gtef- 
fprdahlra Poly technic. 

Collage Read, stoka-on-, 
Trent, BOB. .Tele- . 

pbgne (0783) 40831, ext,. 

Closing ''data for '- coin- 

Frid gi 

Teeaslde 
Polytechnic 
. COURSES OFFICER 

AP4 - S 'Jsol&Tl? - £8 . 308 ‘ . 
(under review) 


P? aEadaniTc ad ratnlat ra- 
tion. The euceeaafu) c*ndl. - 
riata will be expected to 
hold a aid table qualifica- 
tion (degree end/Qr prq. 
foaalqnal ) and .will have 
conpleted at. , least oho 
year’a work axperlanca, 
prefeytBi^F In the public 

• W# are aaeklrtg a highly 
■ motivated peraon, who pan : 
1 '3 w, i p,t under preaaure and. 

{ a p p r O a o ti B eee entl «1 °*t o° r itte ■ 

' mar * ny oF ^ m 

It yob real yqu can meet 

B r raqulrp mania, write or 
one for an aoDllaatian . 

ou- 


LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES 

A vacancy exists tor a Research Assistant in the field of French for Selena md 
Technology. 

The successful applicant will prasue research with a teaching teem tearing to 

1. Production ana evaluation of French-teaching modules; 

2. Investigation of computer languages (a* STAFF author language) In rdetionta 
computer-assisted language learning (A Knowledge of German would al» bt 
useful). 

The successful applicant wlB be expected to register for a higher degree. 

Tha appointment will be for 3 wars. 

Applicants with a degree qualification In science or technology will also it 
considered, given that they have fluency in French. 

Salary on Scale £5,973-^7,791. 

Application forma and further particulars may ba obtained from Thi 
Administrative Officer (Personnel), Napier College, Collnton Road, 
Edinburgh EH10 EOT. 

Closing date for application! la 8 July 1983. 


Leicester 

Polytechnic 

School of Electronic and 
Electrical Engineering 

SERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Lelceetar Polytechnic 
has an active raaexrch 
roup funded by SBRC and 


Inn In areaa such aa aulo 
matte vlaual Inspection 
optical character racognl 
lion and 
praaalon 

SERC etudentahipa aro 
now available ■ for active, 

research-orientated gradu- 

9 ioa with ■ oOod honours 
agree In aloatronlcB or 
computer iclence to Join 
the group, to work In the 
■rea of Image prooeeaing 
and pattern recognition. 
Tha atudantahlpa ere for e 

B ariod or three year#, and 
ie successful candidate# 
will be expected to rogla- 
ter for x Phd with the 
CNAA. The salary will ha 
within the SERC atu- 
dantahlp range, eacordln 
to age. . 
experience. 

Further detxlla can ba 
obtained from Dr A. A. 
Haahim. School or Electro- 
nic and Electrical En- 
gineering, telephone 

Lalcget^l (0833) 58)881 

Application#, Including 
a full o.v. and the namae 
and eddraasaa of two re - 
for a am, to the Personnel 
Ofricer. Lelceatar Poly- 
technic, PO Box 143, 
Leicester LEI 9BH by 18th 
July 1BS3. Rll 


■; University of ' • 
Warwick . 

. RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE IN X- 
RAY METROLOGY 


To work li 
for Mloroang 


the. Centra 
g and 
— . _epart- 


or Mloroang 

Metrology . In tne Depart 
met pf. ; Engineering on n 
three-year proa ram m 
funded by the DOl on b_ 
hair or the National 
Physical Laboratory, to In 
yaatlgata. the use or x-ray 
Interferometry end aub-nm 
mechanical metrology and 
to. develop the dgalgn , 
construction and applica- 
tion or a proposed Into 
rerometer system. Cnnd 
dates should be engineer- 
ing scientists pr applied 
phyelclata, wltfi ■ a good 
honours degree and re- 


levant postgraduate 
parlance, probably to 
Pn-D- • . »n ot least 

one. or precision msahs 
nlco. Instrumentation or x 
ray tachnlquea. For a suit 
able candidate, reglatro 
Mon Tor a higher 
would be poeeible. 

The post la available im- 
mediately lor a pqrlpd of 
on«.year_ | n |ha ftr.rinst- 
ance, at a aalery eacordjng 


SSftXSIL^" extn. 8138. Twp 

joi-mx), giving “ful?' n 3etaPl° 

auab .-wa-B. qu .°h': 

8KS* b"J 

, GBi,“ »:?: 


_ x IT 0 _ _ 

Ext'^oYf. Cfoaing data ~foj 
appUcat 
August 





Closing deter 8 July. IS S3, 


Portsmocth POI 2EO. Tel: 
B25451. Pteaso quote <s- 

) 012 . 1 . v ; 

(fate foe »ppffcafe<* ifth 


Tq bi;f«6w8ib»'’ror:Hta 

mant of Hbrary aervipea ro 

!3Sa ,fo« 

•i- 

-,lnfl : tha . provision of 

appropriate vMr education 

. aeryteae.-'.' v " I .• . 

■SgsaRttt 

aosdemk) quelifieauorti in 
■. a lataVam «u^4refi. ; ! 

parttoutare h^.,foe 
Fereonnel. Officer,. 
mouth Polytechnic, Drake 


!| WWI}IB ditli ror.Afipllette 

, (lonar-S July ijjaar; , 

^’StUd0r)t$H(ps^ 


iSSEliSSSt. 


ei of higher Education 


i HUs^^toEcmEGE ot aiGrifiii sducatton 

, ; ; 1. FACULTY OF ABCHlTKTURE, ART & DESIGN 

: J- : ! •; : AppltopHilM ire invited (or Uio Key p(qi'.of 

j , CRflipAL A P^RroCi^ STyD^ ; , 


■r,* 




V;T-“ A 

; \ ht the ( 


, ■+ r-V. 7 ' — v mwivuiu mnuil UI 9 * 

j 3 “Pprortpiaiely qualiQid and bars' a proven retord 
of advanced courses, A nlinet degree 






.. -rt 


LEEDS 

POLYTECHNIC 

School of 
Mathematics and 
Computing 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS IN 
COMPUTING 

Applications are Invited for tha 
following SERC fundBd poets 
for Dateibase/IKBS research, 
aspartofthePRECI 
Collaboration with Aberdeen 
Unlverelty and other 
Institutions, 

Post 1 -Temporary 1 year 
appointment 

A computing graduate, to work 
on the Implementation of 
Database End User Facilities 

aiSlrteiwK?ng. To Btart 1st 
September, 1983. 

Post 2-Temporary Syear 
appointment 

A computing graduate, ora 
mathematics graduate with 
computing experience, to work 
on the design and 
Implementation of a 
sophisticated DBMS based 
Information processing system 1 
Incorporating Al techniques. ' 1 
To start 181 October, 1983. 
Salary Scale: points 3-6 of ; 
Burnham ll scale (£8,383- 
£7,107) . 

Details from: Tha Servfoes 
Officer, Leeda Polytechnic, 
Cal verley Street, Leeds L81 
SHE. Tel: (0532)462368. . 
Closing date: 8th July, 1 983. 
Please enofoses.a.e. 

The University 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 
POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
(MICROBIAL 
FHYSIOLOGY/- 
BIOTECHNOLOGY). 

• Applldqtiona are Invlled 
for the above poet created 
to antianaa tha Univaralty 


to anhanoa tha Unlvaraity 
of Walaa Bloteohnology 
programme. The appointee 
111 be attached to an lie - 
-.ve raaearch group in the 
Deportment of Botany •»? 

on the phyaiology “I 
anaerobic bacteria. , Tha 
appointment Id- for up to 
three yean in the flrat ln- 
atanae. ' '.Salary will- h» 
“•'►•■‘r *he 1A Rena# ror 

AsarAaivr 

per annum 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 


m: 


West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education 
Swansea 


Head of School of Electronics 
(Principal Lecturer) 

Applications are Invited from graduates in Electronics for the 
post of Head of School of Electronics. The successful applicant 
should have substantial experience In the field of 
mtooelectronlcB and In microcomputer technology. The 
possession of a research degree would be an advantage, as 
wefi as experience of teaching to honours degree standard. 
Recent research experience would be an important 
qualification for this appointment. 

Head of School of Mechanical & 
Manufacturing Engineering 
(Principal Lecturer) 

Applications are invited from highly qualified mechanical and 
production engineers who have a proven record of teaching 
arid Indualrlal/research experience and can offer expertise and 
leadership in design, CAD/CAM/CAE or other specialism 
appropriate to high technology applications In the above 
disciplines. 

Application forms and further details are available from the 
Principal, WeBt Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education, 
Twnhlll Road, Swansea SA2 OUT. (Please send an S.A.E.) 
dosing data for applications; 8 July, 1983. 

Principal Leoturer: £12,61 9-£1 3,938 (bar)-£1 5,744. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Mld- Kont Qo ll og o Hl q h « Mr - 

and Further Education 

Department of Management 

and Social Work Studies 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

In Advanced Nursing Studies 

IKHr^Murse.M 

post-experience shortcoureeB. 

; : W» up duties from 1 September 18B3. 

Salary Scale: £1 1 ,931-81 3,71 6 (bar)- 21 6,01 B, 

COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


Senior lecturer 
IN ACCOUNTING 

C Chelptir-Eaaaxlnstltuteof Hjgher 
• SohSS o?6uaineaa and Managemept 


13.443 (wlthbar at £ 12 , 662 ) per 

jfMBa aaaeff . 






JC 


Roehampton 

Institute 


Dlgby Stuart 
Froebal 
Southlands 
Whltglands 


Courses offered by the Roehampton Institute oi Higher Education 
are in combined studies leading to university first and higher 
degrees. The Institute seeks to makefile following appointment with 
effect from let January, 19B4 or as soon aa possible thereafter. 

DEAN OF EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for this newly creeled post which la an 
extremely important appointment In a developing federal Inafilute. 
The successful applicant will be Head of the School of Education 
and have vary considerable opportunity for leadership In one of the 
largest Schools ot Education In foe country. 

Salary, Including allowances, will be In the range £18,696 to 

£20,391. 

Further particulars and application forme may be obtained by writing 
to: 

R. A. Fennell, Assistant Secretary, Roehampton Institute of 
Higher Education, RlohardBon Building, Dlgby Stuart College, 
Roehampton Lane, London 8W15 6PH. 

Closing date for applications: Friday 22nd July, 19B3. 


Roehampton 
*>r Institute 


Dlgby Stuart 
Froebal 
Southlands 
Whltelands . 


Coureas offered by Uib Roehampton Institute of Higher Education ereln 
combined studies leading to untvereltv first and higher decrees. The 
successful candidate wifi be required to take up the appointment with 
effect from 1 January 1884 or earlier If possible. 

HALF-TIME LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are Invlled from persons wlfii qudlfteattonBln i8octel 
Administration and/or Sociology to confilbuto to cwra^-^Honoura 
degree programmes In 8odal Administration and Sociology. A higher 
degree, experience In government or other socle servtaii IteBa. apravan 
research record and a willingness to participate In co-operative research 
protects would be added advantages. (0.6 FTE secondment from an 
appropriate employer would also be considered). 
sK (LII/8L) £3£07-E6,721 plus London A!low^ E469j3w arwurn 
Further partteulsra and applloafion 

to: R. A /Fennell, Assistant Beoratenr. J*te|»inpton Higher 
Education, Richardson Building, Dlgby Stuart College, Roehampton 

a^ngd^fm^WJlIoationa: Monday, 11 July 1983. 

CANTERBURY,- CHRIST CHURCH COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

HEAD OF THE RADIO, 
FILM AND TELEVISI ON 
STUDIES DEPARTMENT 

sSt2S«r', : - 

The college offers lolnt BA Honoure degrees In 
and not later than 25th July. 


i of this 


Colleges of Fu rther Educ ation - 

De Havllland College 
Welwyn Gardon City 

Principal 

nwssmi- 

pgitigutanmmltabfe . , 

, > Hertfordshire i; : 
• ) County Council ; 


Surrey Education Committee 

NORTH EAST SURREY COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Relgata Road, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey KT17 3DS 

Applications are Invited from men and women for the following 
posts to ba filled with affect from 1 September or as soon as 
possible thereafter: 

LI IN SOCIOLOGY 
LI IN MATHEMATICS 
Lll IN BRICKWORK 

Salary Scale: Lecturer I: £6,849-20,735 pa 

Lecturer II: £7,216-£1 1,688 pa 

Plus £246 London Fringe Allowance pa. 

Qenarous relocation expenses in approved cases. 

Please send a stamped addressed envelope for further 
particulars and application form from the Vice-Principal. 


; ! ;ii 

; jii 

t*h 


- 


Shirocliffe College 
Sheffield 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURERS 
£12,519 - £13.938 (with 
possible farther 
progression 

Appllctlona ara invltad 
from paraona with appropri- 
ate teaching and Induatrlal 
exparlance for the followtnB 
key poata: 

1. Education Teehnolonv — 
To norroiTu an acroaa ..the 
€3a lie ae rota tn the canaollda- 
tlan and development of all 
learnlna roiourcm. 

3. Canetructlon Fraction — 
To perform a laadaranlp row 

S a large department provld- 
a a large range Of carat ruc- 
tion craft courses at alt 1 ovale. 

All appllcanta . ataould be 
qiiallfted m the relevant dlaai- 
pHnaa. 

LECTURER GRADE I 
£6,649- £9,736 
according to- 
qualifications and 
experience. 

are Invited 
-lenc„ed and 

poeti- 


frotrTauitaLl y experienced 
quellned paraona for the 
lawng XAaturar areda 1 P 


Social Health hnd Welfare — 
To teach mainly under IB year 
old atudente on the full 
Preliminary . Social . 


CORNWALL COLLEGE 
OF 

FURTHER AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Faculty of Art and Design 

Appfiewlona era invited tor to* port ol: 

LECTURER GRADE I 
IN DESIGN 
CRAFTS/CERAMICS 

To comment* in BaptsmlMr 1983 or os 
toon hb poiiU* Oiaraaltar. *ppllc«tona 
on aougM ham veraaUt earemto 
Kwctafiata to beach on «ir DATEC 
Dtoioma and Higher Dtatoma oauraea 
wtedn tha 8chool ol FoundailM and 
S-DImanatonii Oadgn Studios. 

Tha Buccaaiful oppUeont villi have 
substonitel prahuunal expert* nc* 
wUhto industry HKVgr a (tudto 
emfronmanL 

A know! edge at DATEC amt teaohlM 
onwitence Is daalrabie, nta 
euanUaL 

Salaiy sc8le:Lactuer I C8.B4S to £9,736. 

LECTURER GRADE 1 
IN THREE-DIMENSIONAL 
DESIGN 

Wo ara aaetong a 3-D Dsatgcnr wflh an 

Induebtel baanround to 1*eh an our 
□ATEC OrptortB and Hqter OlpftHTM 
Coif mas, who it conversant *Ah * oroei 
rands « Bum dmanstonol matsrtaU, 
proceuss and teohnfqjia*. Hohho wt| 
also ba required la tsiuhM our drawing 
programma wttt partknrtar amphaste (n 
irepooUva. w oifcjng drwnng and 

appooranoa cl Wa admit 


,i ; 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 


Hereford and 
Worcester County • 
Council 

Worcester College of 
Higher Education. 

temporary 
lecturer n in ^ 

TEACHING STUDIES 
1983/84 


■aeojidplMt of u nioiril 
Stff^XVepleeement to 
to join a team of tutor# , re- 
■ponBibla tar 

j^uoaHcm or atudqntii follcjv- 


HarapBhlre County 
Council 

Southampton College of 
Higher Education 

lecturer II 
IN 

NAVAL ; 

ARCHITECTURE 

■ to lecture on ahhp S«- 
Rlgn aubteata to 


^Kion or eludMU foltcjv- 

course*- _APPllceiiW- anp 1 * 


level 
I Date: 


£ ^V*-eii s .p1K 


Bth July/ 




LECTURER GL 
IN HOME 
; ; ECONOMICS 1988/84 

• APPlteetloiie oralriyitedfor 

i which arise a fr om, the second - 

I ' noont of « «tudv 

f ierntenent atefr to atuoy 
save. 


CoMWoSr nudlqe ere Bought 
advantiga- , , 


Bedford College of 
Higher Education 

School of Sclonoo and 
Mathomatlea 

LECTURER II IN 
COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

Appliaatlana are invited 
i from queljfled teaehisra tp 

Ssn -n aerwu-Mfis 


asav ,f-i r h l -°^«0hi5S o K 5nd 

development, of MPutW 

atudlee for atuoonta of 
atner edvetieed ana - non. 
advanced program mea. 


sM® .Bu’fftirs fas 


Further dd tall* end “P-. 


tut-nqi 

^DSH. 


Jaya of the appear- 
a 'lul*BrtU 4 niept. . 


... SL 

svL •!k*.vu« .mSti 


■It- 















Colleges with Teacher Education 


INNER LONDON EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

GARNETT COLLEGE 
Downshlre House, Roehnmplon Lane 
London SWI5 4 HR. (Tel: 01-789 6533) 

Applications are Invited for appointment as soon as possible to 
the following posts: 

1 Senior Lecturer in Nursing Studies 

Applications are Invited from experienced registered nunc 
tutors, preferably university graduates, who have bad wide 
experience in general nursing. Teaching experience in FE 
might be an advantage. 

2 Lecturer II in Secretarial and Office Studies 

The person appointed will be required to work as a member 
of a team and to share the leaching of method classes both to 
pie -service and in-service students. Candidates should have 
had sever. 1 1 years' relevant tcnching experience In FE. 

Applications are also invited for the following TEMPORARY 
posts: 

3 Lecturer II in Computer Applications 

To heighten awareness of the application of computer 
technology in a range of specialised subject areas, to keep 
abreast of current developments and encourage student 


leathers to be actively involved in computer application* 
from the outset or their careers. The (caching will also 
include some assistance with existing Educational 
Technology courses, It mny be possible to. arrange 
secondment. The post will probably be available for between 
unc and two years. 

4 Part-time Lecturer II in Vocational Preparation 

(0.5) required until the end of the 1983/84 academic year. 
Candidates should be currently involved in some aspects of 
vocational preparation teaching in FE. The appointee will be 
primarily concerned with (he preparation of student teachers 
Tor work in this area. The appointment may he nvailablc 
through a 0.5 secondment arrangement. 


Salary scales in accordance with the Burnham (FE) awatd 
effective from 1 April 1983 (subject to formal approval): 
Lecturer II CT,215-£11 ,568; Senior Lecturer £10,683-£l2,5S2; 


all plus £939 inner London allowance. Starting point depending 
oil qimlificntruits. training and experience. Applicants should 
indiiMk- for which posits ) they wish to receive details. 

Further Information and iippllcatlun forms, returnable within 10 
days af the date of the advertisement, obtainable from the 
Principal (Ref*) at the above address. 


Colleges of Art 


London Borough 
of Bromley 

• ». Ravdnabdurne 
‘ College Of Art 
. and Design 

Head of Fashion/ 
School Textiles 
' -““'Design 

. Salary: 

Currently Burnham 

Grade II I 

Thia School has an 
established reputation 
In Fashion Design aL 
HA Honours Degree ' 
level, with supporting 


studies In Fashion' 
TtwHIeaandKnR-. : 
Wear «nd an Ouo- 
, dated FoundattorT 
Studies area. • 

.RieBucceesMappQ- 
csntwIHbareapon* 
.albfe Jot (he direction 

; and continuing. 

developinahlq|lhe> 

1 School,' ' " 
Further details and 
' application forma, 
(to be returned by 8 
July, 1883) from 
The Registrar, 
fltVMisboume 
College of Art and 
■Design, Walden 
Roed'Chlalatturat, 
KwitBWBSN. 

Tel 61-4687071. 


Special Features 1 ?83 

Iljy ; 1 GdiioaUdn for Employment 

Vi n 12 Feature to commemorate the ; • 
. t3th Commonwealth Universities 
. I Congress at Birmingham ; • 

• ;■■• v ; (14-20 Aug.) •• ; 


il6 Reviews of Hew Journals In / 
6D[ the Sciences •' 




Administration 


SCOTTISH INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 

DIRECTOR 

Salary £11,565-£1 5,084 p.a. 

Applications are Invited from men and women with 
a background in adult education and with 
administrative experience for the above post which 
becomes vacant on 1st September, 1983. 

The Institute is a non-governmental organisation 
which encourages the provision and extension of 
education and training opportunities for adults. 
Further details from: 

The Hon Treasurer 

Scottish Institute of Adult Education 

30 Rutland Square 

Edinburgh EH1 2BW 

Tel: (031) 229 0331 


The College of 
Preceptors 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

APPOINTMENTS 

Th« Collaia of Precep- 
tors, e long-established 
Chartored Body which 
provides seam (notion qual- 
ifications and memberehlp 
for axparlanced tssuhors 
and educationists, Invitee 
appllcatlone from arnau- 
atea for the following 
poets at Its Essex head- 
quarters. 

1. Academic Administra- 
tor. Applicants should be 
able to ofrar previous ex- 
perience tram an acndomla 
Institution, in Bducstlansl 
administration, or with an 
examinations body. Start- 
ing aaloryi JS8.O40 p.a. 
(pay award pending). 

2. Administrative Assis- 

tant. This post la particu- 
larly suitable for a racont 
aragunte vvlio wishes to 
make a career In educe- 
tlonal administration. 

Starting salary: £9,463 

p.a. (pay award peadlng). 

Further . details are 
ui rruiupton, Coppice 
Row, Theydon Sols, 

5«!£t. of* a pp\ lea* Ion e°IS Jith 


The College of 
• Preceptors . 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

APPOINTMENTS 

The Collage or Pragap- 
•t«ya. ■ , long-sstablishad 
Oh arte rad Body which 

.provides examination qual- 
ification. and mambnr.hlp 
for •• experienced . ta.oharav 
and .eduretionfata, Invites 




academic 

ADMINISTRATOR 


University of 
Southampton 

Department or Mechanical 
Engineering 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Applications are Invited 
for the appointment of 
Administrator In the Da- 

E artment of Mechanical 
ngineerlng. The admlnla. 
trator will be responsible 
to the Heed of Department 
for tha day-to-day admi- 
nistration of the Depart- 
ment including finance. 
Applicant! must have a 
sound experience or admi- 
nistration typically in a 
University. Industrial or 
aarvlae station. Knowledge 
of . engineering environ- 
ment would be an advan- 
tage. 

Salary. will be an Admi- 
nistrative salary scale IA — 
£0,310 by 13 Incremente 

« approximately £430 to 
1,618 per annum. Start- 
ing salary will be deter-, 
mlnoa according to expert 
qualifications 
superannuation 
i. generous annual, 
loova. It la hoped that the 
successful candidate will 
lake up tha appointment 
toward! the end of thle 
year. 

be* obtained from ' thY oTIAV 
ring Beo retery, . the Unl- 
veralty. Hlghfleld. South- 
23 Hampshire, SOQ 

8NM to whom application# 

• (seven copies Tram »pJ]T‘ 

:SSS%a ' Vr n dJTo& 

quota Ref i 83/1 0/A JS/ H13 

Holidays and . 
Accommodation 


.poTfi fiRanreseiGte 

Aegean. Phonsi 01-946 
94 


Overseas 


Papua New Guinea 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER. 

R. 

O 
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Tenured Appointments 
SENIOR LECTURER 

QUANTITY SURVEYING 

Teach In the Quantity Surveying degree course, 
specifically in the area of prlcee and building 
economics, in the School of Architecture and 
Planning. Computer application experience In 
cost- and energy modelling techniques essential. 
Eligibility for membership of the Australian Insti- 
tute of Quantity Surveyors and relevant profes- 
sional and teaching experience required; a higher 
degree advantageous. The appointee mey be re- 
quired to serve as Head of Department of Quanti- 
ty Surveying (Ref 688). 

SENIOR LECTURER 

CRAFTS (TEXTILES 
AND FIBRES) 

An eminent crafts praotitioner is required to assist 
the Course Controller of Crafts to teach and pro- 
vide professional and academic leadership In the 
Textiles and Fibres section of the BA Degrad in 
Crafts in the School of Art and Design. A post- 
graduate degree or equivalent is essential togeth- 
er with organisational and teaching experience In 
tertiary education (Ref 687). 

SENIOR LECTURER ' 

EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Teach, provide leadership and contribute to pro- 
gramme development in eBrly childhood educa- 
tion at undergraduate end postgraduate levels in 
the Faculty of Education. Qualifications and ex- 
perience are required in teaching strategies, curri- 
culum and/or development and learning related to 
the earty childhood field. Higher degree desirable 
(Ref 585). 

SENIOR LECTURER ‘ 

anthropology 

Teaoh 'Anthropology, at undergraduate level, 
-assist in planning future postgraduate offerings 
" and provide academic leadership In the School of 
Social Sciences. Applicants require a postgradu- 
ate qualification In Anthropology and specialized 
experience In one or more of Australian Aboriginal 
Studies, South-east, South or East Aslan Studies 
or other specialized area relevant to Ihe School 
programme. A background in Applied Anthropol- 
ogy is desirable (Ref 686). 

salary fingai 930,098 - *35,077. 

Ou lUflpillDnn CandMalaa with inner quaUDontione then ttiiad «bo*« 
lh * ,dl '•'IBnd lava* ot .ppolnUn.nl 

condition! include Inrae (or appomiat and Tamily ptui Mnieunca wilh 
•apanata; lupetannuaiion 

lha naman and addroaeai ol ihraa rateriM 
I"™?,” •“*nKl«4 m dupUcaia not leler Uian Bth July 1 983 to ih« Mlgia- 
r AulWl Moaaa- 1 18 Btrand. London WC2B OAJ, 

qcun whom lurihar mlomanon may bo obialnod 
Whan applying ptanie quota flat Np and Coda HE6 




The Oil Companies School located In 


syslem. 


North American education 




v* r . . t ; ; .. ; * 


-MtUn9'lbpliK|K 

■2tftS?SPQM: TEACHERS K-6, 

- S MUSIC, Grades4*9 

physical education. 

ART 7-9 and YEARBOOK , 

teaching experience 

a«d r teis„^ EFL,esohina 

Attractive salery and benefits. 

Interviews will be held In London; r : - 
number *PP, Motions and telephone 


JBUUBBV OiL5€RVKE 


? I UWM .A l -' JAWABY OIL SERVICE CO. 


Overseas continued 


QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Brisbane, Australia 

SCHOOL OF COMPUTING STUDIES 

Head of School 

The Institute is & federally funded, autonomous, multi- 
disciplinary college with a student populaiion or around 7 500 
located near to the ciiy centre in sub-tropical Brisbane 
Australia. ’ 

The School or Computing Studies has recently been established 
at the Institute and applications are invited from suitably 
qualified persons for the post of Head of School. 1 

Applicants must hold a relevant higher degree, demonstrate an 
active interest in computing and have q proven record a 5 an 
effective administrator in either or both industry and academia. 
Salary i« **46,977 pa- Assistance Is provided toward* removal 
costs. 

It is intended to ofTer (lie post on a tenured basis, however a 
contract appointment of up to three years' duration may 'be 
considered at the request of an applicant. 

Further information is available from the Personnel Officer 
Queensland Institute of Technology, George Street, Brisbane 
4000, Australia. 

Applications, quoting TS/83 together with full details 
Including telephone contact and the names of three 
referees, to reach the Personnel Officer by Friday, 29th 
July 1983. 


Program Secretary 
of European Program 

Tin Woodrow Wilton 
International Center 
for 8otiolare 
In Weahlnoton, DC 

seeks person to provide Intellec- 
tual and administrative leader- 
thb for a Program of advanced 
research, meetings, conferences 
end pubncaUora covering oa st- 
em and weatsn Europe. Prog- 
«r i Secretary responsible for 
ftntophg and planning InteUeo- 
W agenda, evaluating and 


ram end securing funds to Bup- 
pothrtWn framework ol Wilson 
Cents'# general pollales and 
faefiofl. Send letter and o-v. to 
Wion Center, 9mithsonlan In- 
•SMfon Bulking, 1000 Jefferson 
Dnve, Sty, Washington, DC 
20160, before let July, 1883. 
Seimy dependent upon experl- 
ene*. Appointment to begin 15lh 
September, 1963. 81 la EOE 
, •mptayer. 


Librarians 


TRAINEE 

LIBRARIAN 

c. £6,000 

Graduate needing pre- 
library school experi- 
ence required by small 
technical library In 
Central London. 


information retrieval 
system Is being Im- 
plemented, keyboard 
experience would be 
advantageous. 

Box No. 0744 
THES 

Priory House 
St Johns Lane 
London ECl 


REMINDER 

copy for classified Ads 






should arrive 
! not later than 

’ti'- ■•••,' ,v' !| h'V’i . . . 

5 i; 10am Monday 


in the 


THES 


^4 • ;; * f v* 1 
— • 
M V. - 

:* i- 


^beding publication 


,r!«vcuii 


THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS 

RE-PRINT SERVICE 

Leverhulme Report 

A four-page edited version of the final report of the 
programme. First published in the THES 27 May 
1983. Price 25p. 

Information Technology 

A eight-page report on the latest developments of ITin 
our universities, polytechnics and colleges . First 
published in the THES 17 June , 1983 . Price 80p. 

Education & Training for 




A further report on this very important area of 
education examines developments which have taken 
place sihee last year . • 

Available from ! July, 1983. Price 70p, 


All prices include postage and packing within the UK, but not hand delivery or 

Red Star delivery . 


Enquiries about other reprints available should be sent to 
Linda Bartlett at the above address. Telephone: 01-253 3000. 


Please send me the following 
reprints:; ., ' 


: priceMp each 

■ Address: ... .V. ..vi : ......... . .'. 

Information Technology - 


price 80p each 


Education & Training for 
Employment- price 70p : ; 

’ 

1 enclose my ctieque/postal order (ho cash .please) made payable to Times Newspapers 

Limited the.suip of.. . .i. ..... .Jjsj - • » • ■ ■ ; • ■?. 


*. • ' ■ • • . p 

Please send this coupon to: : 


France Goddard, The Times Supplements, Priory House, | 
St John’s LanerLo^doii EC11V14BX. 

















on’sdiar 


s 


Monday 


Celebrated the Bank Holiday with an 
extra ten minutes in bed. A wet dreary 
morning, regretted somebody else’s 
high sense of vacation which led the 
university court to decide to transfer 
the holiday until after classes had 
finished for the term. Great puddles 
outside the JCMB . . . they can put 
men on the moon but can't lay pavings 
straight and square . . . what’t the 
point of high technology when it’s low 
technology that makes life comfort- 
able? What a beginning to a week. 

Met a drenched meteoroioist in rhe 
lift, “didn't realize it was so wet", 
cheered me up no end I 

Skimmed through J 6-1 8s In Scot- 
land, An Action Plan, checked reading 
list for next year’s classes. Wrote, 
reference fora FE applicant; job blurb 
says “normal working week 3216 
hours”! Coffee. On with the chores, 
checked material for tomorrow’s tuto- 
rial classes, words of encouragement to 
anxious final year student (looks a bit 
peeky, hope she's eating enough). We 
really ought to give them more tutorial 
classes in this last term. They’re left 
stewing too long, a bit of help and 
advice at the right moment goes a long 
way. Bread and cheese. Chores. Collo- 
quium. Quick chat ahout a new text- 
book series for school . . .'a gold mine 
there is you can write a decent book. 
Home. Some Mothers Do Have 'em - 
just what's needed for exam-suffering 
children. (For English readers, the 
Scottish school exams began April 25). 

of the' weci'fi. 30-7X10 durin^fheljxam 
period to reiipve tension in young 
minds. , _i '■* 

. Marked the tutorial hand-iris; Bed, . 


too slow. Hie students rejected my 
suggestion that end of term examine* 
“ tions were unnecessary. They wouldn’t 
da any maths without them, wouldn’t 
. know how they were coping with the 
course, makes them see the term's 
work as a whole . . . someone should 
write an ode in praise of examinations! 

Then off to a faculty meeting. New 
blood. Financial situation. Etc. The 
financial future doesn't look too bad, 
providing we waste the skills and 
experience of senior staff in premature 
retirement. Somebody wanted to con- 
vene a special meeting to discuss the 
educational aims of the faculty, but it 
was difficult to find a convenient 
date . . . 


Thursday 




r:m 


Tuesday 


.!• > A postgraduate student reported that a 
ipember of his tutorial class was “under 

ft® weather” at 10am; Let's hope we 
, can rive sonie effective help.' It.is not/ 
’easy lb spot people with problems in a 
i mass of 186. The luge number seems to 

Induce, a ridiculous, degree of Bnonyni- 
■ Ity among students and to trihibU 
... Mutual suppprt. Apart from a general 
, sodhl responsibility, do I have any 
1 1 iae&pondbility tp the strident other than 
that ! of presenting ' the mathematics 
bompfctently? Where is tho ; lme to be 
. dravfri between a proper concern for a 
student’s wellbeing and intrusion into 
his personal affairs? Passed the buck; 
told bte director of stiidies , it’s his job 
foadvise and help, It wouldn’t do for alt 
the academic staff to descend on the 
man looking “concerned", - 


Friday 


v ' : Wednesday , ; , 


iructi 
ylsip 
jn Siirulk' 


lively, some lecturers trio fast, some burgh 


il started ray last column with the 
phrase, “Now that Mrs Thatcher has 
decided to hold an election” and ended 
it with the remark that “We are on the 
threshold of great changes. We will 
make them whoever gets into power”. 
So I will start this column with the 

E ’ se "Now that Mis Thatcher has got 
into power for a long spell” and 
indicate wnat I think both main parties 
'should do in the next five yean. 

Whatever people say about the ex- 
treme right-wing nature of this mone- 
tarist government, the fact is that no 
Conservative government can ignore 
the history of welfare planning and 
development since the war. The social 
revolution announced by the Bev- 
eridge report and the educational re- 
volution worked by Butler in the 
wartime Education Act cannot be 
ignored by even the most doctrinaire 
reactionary. Some sort of middle road 
ultimately suits us middle-of-the-road 
people. We don’t vote for the extreme 
right wing. We would vote against it as 
we would vote against the extreme left 
wing. We abhor an approach to theore- 
tical socialism and applied Marxism 


Eton pioneers 
beat the 
state schools 


Must try to get those exam papers 
proof-read today. A stream of inter- 
ruptions from students wanting help 
with their engineering projects . . . 
glad they actually use maths . ... must 
be a deadline lurking in the near 
future. Interesting lunchtime talk on 
nature conservancy. 

Afternoon truncated by staff meet- 
ing at 4pm: Profs verbal report of the 
dean's verbal report of the verbal 
report of the UGC mathematics .com- 
mit tee which visited last term. Difficult 
to believe anyone takes the committee 
seriously after the incompetent Jones 
report Whither Mathematics of 1981. 
New blood to consolidate excellence 
my! Danger of meeting ending early, 
but some diligent members averted the 
threatened . shortfall in .• , discussion. 
Must get those exam papers cheeked 
tomorrow. 


that this country has always rejected - 
and that every country in the Commun- 
ist world would reject if they were 
allowed a free vote. 

But Mrs Thatcher inherits an ethos 
which developed more than anything 
else from postwar socialism. It was one 
of the great episodes of our history, 
carried through with extraordinary 
speed and efficiency. I have just been 
reading Kenneth Harris's biography of 
Clement Attlee and recommend it for 


undistinguished in its writing, it cannot 
.help communicating the excitement of 
the drastic changes brought about by 
that quiet, careful man. 

Many of Attlee's remarks are salut-, 
ary. A note to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies might be used as advice to 
us all. “I have read your memorandum 
; .. . Its wording is one of the wont 
examples of turgid jargon that 1 have 
ever seen . . . There must be a revised 
draft written in plain and straightfor- 
ward terms”. 

With astonishing control Attlee 


fTr<UT7?-W <77)77 


quietly towards the centre. He as much 
as anyone was responsible, for : the 
evolution of the-ldnd of tocialisni that 



Patrick Nuttgens 

advantage of being inconsistent is that 
you stand a chance of being right some 
of the time. 

The two main areas, apart from 
foreign affairs and defence, that must 
stay within public control, are health 
and education. That was the Inheri- 


I’ ' A I 1 ' ■ ' '/ ■ ’ ' . ' 'V 


always seems to me remarkable that 
the two areas of our lives that most 
immediately affect us are the concern 

Local government is 
more democratic than 
central government 
simply because it is close 
at hand. It is the very 
core of democracy. 


In the field of education, which hs 
all the virtues of inconsistency, itmai 
be accepted that the public schools wH 
be left undamaged for the next fa 
years and since any attempt thereafter 
by another government would tft* 
several years to carry out, we may « 
well assume that the public school! win 
survive until the end of the century 
Already, following some pioneer™ 
developments at Eton, several pubic 
schools are setting up facilities lor 
teaching and working in design and 
technology, thus doing the work that 
the comprehensives should be doing. 

Despite the public schools, there ran 
surely be little doubt that the essentia] 
mode of school education in this coun- 
try is now comprehensive. Even in 
those public schools. The problem k 
simply that this country cannot rid 
itself of thinking in tenns of eta 
structures. There are welcome agns 
that some authorities are beginning to 
think about the kids who do practical 
and less academic work, that is the 
• majority. A major challenge Is for the 
Department of Education and Science 
and the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion to sort out their relationships and 
find out which should be doing which 
work, especially in the realm or further 
education. 

. And what should the Labour Party 
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Another wet start to the day. I’ll 
neyer get the peas and beans sown if 
this weather continues.- Difficult lec- 
ture on numerical stability received 
attentively . . didn't need fo use joke 
against mathematicians, nothing funny 
about numerical methods. Discussion 
about local government cuts over cof- 
~<fee . > Lothian region vs. central 
Government , . ..cuts haven’t made 
■ much ■ difference : was the prevailing 
view. . . better to live! nan ivory tower 
than a council flat, I beVDIsctissed oiir 
tape/booklet sequences with an Amer- 
ican visitor: a market there perhaps. 
.Checked final honours papers. Time 
for lunch. Who should be the next head 
of. department? Perhaps we should 
have a “hearing’’ so that the most likely 
candidate can be questioned about 
how he intends to lead the department, 
vyhat new initiatives' is he going to 
launch, etc, Friday npf a, good daj f6c 


evolution of ftejdnd of tociaiisia that.’' 
werecpgnJze tad feel comfortable with- 
- a socialism that owes as much to 
Morris as to Marx and which, even in 
the midst of violent controversy, al- 
ways moves towards toleration. Even if 
that means inconsistency. The great 

Win some, lose 
some on the 
political swings 


way, all nationalization requires local 

most immediate macjjjjiifr is lofcaH gov- 
ernment. -Arid even If its behaviour 
sometimes drives one almost' io de- 
spair. it is the very core of democracy. 
Local government is more democratic 
than central government simply be- 
cause it Is dose at hand. 


be doing during the next five yean? 
Clearly they wiU have to take a cod 
look at themselves, stop patroaizingra 
and talking down to us as they have 
been doing for years and throughout 
the election. They have a unique 
opportunity to sit down and thlnk-and 




damental and capable of inspiring a 
meaningful programme. 

That is to look radically at the nature 
of work. Not just unemployment. 
Traditional concepts are out of date. 
For 20 years they have - under sum 
banal images as the Serial Contract - 
lent their energies to getting full em- 
ployment for some ananothing for the 
rest. But there is no reason why 
everyone should have to suffer from 
full employment In an advanced tech- 
nological society. It is not a sirn^e 
matter to create work for all 




Win some , lose S'ifisf'saji 
some on the SSKS ““ verbal 

political swings 

he was always interesting and dist(n<> 
uve in his. contributions on a wide 
range of subjects, He was probably the 
best of all the Select Committee chair- 
men. More than most, he brought the 
Commons Select Committee nearest to 
a Congressional committee. Too often 
-and the Environment Select Commit- 
tee was a classic case - select commit- 
tees immerse themselves for months In 
a particular topic and struggle to rive 
birth to an agreed report ofrldicuious 
. proportions and outdated value. Chris 
Price wielded his committee in and out 
of subjects as they hit the headlines, 
grilled the participating parties and 
“Rented on matters with telling 

- J . ^. ul8 Stcyenson is right: 

■■ rinly profession -for ' 

Keith M?irnnQ<Stl ^ preparation is ftoilght rihees- 1 

y V r ; fcfry , what are to raakeof mi n isters? 



Elections a» ^ have riot been 

mojnentary, the position: is rf 


irom.tiic t^ muiKlflDeconRlderau'OQ . *8® K°up has Ipsl its own mihlster. the 

^ loss of able .'.State in this and nop Advanced further 

people - victims ofthe swing, ; r ■ education will out more 22i.fi 



„ tuc uiubKni, auroly ouo Ot the 

\ ' most fundamental and far reaching of 
our day, requires careful and prot- 
ratted thought. Labour in opposition 
has the people and the opportunity to 
. do that. It will be a tragedy if Labour 
fails to use the next five years to bring 
together people of experience and 
brains to look at the future of work In a 
caring society. 

■ whip who carried through the two 
I Education ■ Bills. His constituency of 
the City of London and Westminster 
I contributes 48 per cent of the Inner 
London Education Authority s 
, budget, so he, not unnaturally, has 
' firm views about London’s schools. 

For some years he was also a governor 
' of HaVeretock Comprehensive. But bis 
was also .one of the few contributions 
on the Conservative side in the only 

debate on universities which the Com- 
mons had in ten years. 

He was a Harkness .fellow at Har- 
vard Business School and for some 
years has been closely involved with 
the Foundation for Management 
Education. This might indicate a cer- 
...tairi intereatl But having taken over 
responsibility for science he will be 
keen to find ways of enhancl ng the rate 
at Which research is, taken up and 
applied with commercial success. But 
the" basic challenge facing any new 

mihister mnst be to satisfy the surge pi 

• student demand oVer the next few 
I.'yeafa. Peter, Brooke has a quiet; kindly 
. mariner, ■ but there ti a' cite arid a 

• firmness there , which the office un- 
doubtedly needs. 

Tlie education of Peter Brooke is 
nipeiy balanced by, Robert Dunn’s. 
Dunn went /to si. secondary modern. 
/■ . Splford Tech arid Brighton Poly, as 
^ against Marlborough, Braliol and Har- 
vard. Aa a . farther Parliamentary Prt* 
.vate Secretary, to RhodesBoyson, Bob 

Duriri is unashamedly a. traditionalist. 

. Bu,t apartftdm an interest in enhancing 
parental preference, we might expert 

to; see Mm. taking further Sir Keith s 
. Initiatives for the .academic • under- 
oebibyere; Above aljhe has exprpised 

• StrbUfl feeHrtos flhrinf Ihn ■ niifllitV Ol 
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hbK the »st; equipped for 
7,wtinrung the" baltle^ pf ideas', but It 
; • should be effective. In providing a firm 
fense Of, direction, ' ". . ' : 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Security procedures and positive vetting Police cadets 

Sir, - As you know, the Security restriction of access to the most sensi- tee on Defence, it was unable to arifj 1 an Oil a CTP 

Commission’s report on the Geoffrey tive information to persons of 21 years complete its inquiry because of the luuguagw 

Prime case was published on Mav 12 and over. dissolution of Parliament. Instead, this sir, - The extracts from the writings of 

and its recommendations to tighten. The GCHQ is embarking upon a first special report was published with t i, e students at the Hendon Police 

procedures in the security and mtelh- drive of security education, which was the expressed hope that the Defence Cadet School (THES, June 17) are 
wnce agencies have been accepted by endorsed by the commission. This Committee in the new Parliament will indeed deeply disturbing- not because 
Hie Prime Minister. Tne commission programme will encourage both super- continue this investigation. The com- Q f their content (which, in so far as it 
exonerated from blame staff at visors and colleagues to be alert to raittee covered narrower mound than can be understood, is fairly predicl- 
GCHQ, finding weaknesses in the “oddities of behaviour” by staff, which the Security Commission dealing only abte ^ but because they seem a repre- 
system (ie the security procedures may have bearing on security and with PV but was probing the subject tentative sample of that helpless inepti- 
themeslves) rather than with those report them. Besides seeking to de- deeply having put 27 Questions to the tude in the use of the English language 
©aerating them. In addition, a special V elop a sense of mutual responsibility MoD, such as the unit cost for each w hich has become so normal as to pass 


First f the Security commission s 
report recommended a number of 
changes In security procedures, includ- 
ing positive vetting (PV). My article 
mjES, March 18) drew attention to 
the fact that the motives of spies are 


often complex, not simply : 
ideology or opportunism. Tl 
sion confirmed the comple? 


nn mission s wjuumojiu,, uiuum«i « — — . — , , — ; : . . 

number of f° r the polygraph, or lie-detector, used the committee giving its views, includ- 
ires includ- in the Urated States by the National mg those on the polygraph. As I 
Mv article Security Agency and .Central InteUi- predicted, it opposed the polygraph on 
mention to gence Agency. Prime lied frequently to numerous grounds such as its question- 
soies are nis Investigating Officers and this per- able scientific validity and fear that, if 
a matter of sonnel screening device will be tested introduced into the British civil ser- 
hecommis- in this country to assess its relevance to vice, its use might be extended for 
irity and intelligence agen- purposes other than PV invesugations. 

n M/v ftlta eviRiant nf eamipitir 


K British security and intelligence agen- purposes other than PV invesugations. 
motives in Prime’s easels well as his cies. This more radical recommenda- No doubt the subject of security 
SSS^ aTd nm- tion. however, is ^intended to apply P r^dur«willrontinuetobedlscus- 

Epdfterecent oroDosal bv GCHO to all PV posts in the Government sed in this coun ty foT some time to 

service, but will be restricted to those come. In my view such protection 
^r C f u n b\X— n at persons in the security and intelligence cannot .rest with dewing iraprove- 
EalPV^ ^Prir^e’St^ agencies likely to have access highly- ments in existing methods and ex- 

fo 1972 ^ for Severe ^ depresrion was cfassified information. penmenting with new machinery. It Is 

unknown to his Investigation Officers The commission pointed out that 

and the commission recommended proposals to m^rove document secur- ?S a ^ifhS^at^ritv e5S 
that, throughout the public service, ity at the GCHQ and the physical ^ SU MrvS and S m^aee- 
~«nle being vetted should provide a secunty of its buildings are being hon, supervision ana gooa manage- 

.1- J i J.. ....;«s Aaa AAota/l Anri will hri 


health declaration giving written au- 
thority for access to their medical 
records. Other improvements in the 
PV procedure in the security and 


^ritvofitsM tion, supervUion and good manage- 

costed^and decisions will be taken ment receive continual attention 
shortly. These include spot checks on throughout the public service, as out- 
classified documents and computer “ ned in m y artic, e. 


VHHIWIftlVM — “ — — ww ■ — X —— 

material, as well as random searches of Yours faithfully 



language:* 


is tne unit cost iot eacn w hich has become so normal as to pass 
vetted; the number and without remark in British further and 
:es required; the average higher education. Perhaps Professor 
j complete a PV inquiry, Harold Rosen, who is regarded, I 
ouncil of Gvil Service believe, as some sort of expert in 
lilted a memorandum to linguistic education, might in future 
:e giving its views, includ- bend his mind to the contemplation of 
n the polygraph. As I ajj t hat this fact entails rather than 
opposed the polygraph on issuing the kind of vacuous progressive 
aunds such as its question- statement that you quote in your 
c validity and fear that, if columns, 
nto the British civil ser- Yours faithfully, 
might be extended for roqer ELLIOTT, 
er than PV invesugations. 31 j} unns Lane, 

: the subject of security North Creake, 
will continue to be discus- Fakenham, Norfolk. 

rountry for some time to — ' ~ TT 

w view, such protection Sir, - Retarding the article by David 
with devising improve- Jobbins (THES, June 17) issue there 
xisling methods and ex- are a few points I would like to take up. 

; with new machinery. Il Is The main point relates to the meeting 
Motion of procedures and between Commander Wells and the 
sources which will prove regional official of the. National Asso- 
I hope that security educa- ciation of Teachers in Further and 
vision and good manage- Higher Education in December 1982. l 
eceive continual attention was present at the meeting and tne 
the public service, as out- quotations given are incorrect.. The 
art £| e . correct minute is: “The commissioner 

reserves the right to decide what is 
taught and by whom. There was room I 
for negotiation around this statement.” 
This is very different from saying 
"there is no room for negotiation 
around this statement”. 

Other minor corrections are that the 
liaison coinmittee had met four times 
between the: December meeting and 
the March 3 meeting and had repeated- 
ly reaffirmed this opposition to Brent 

dry-as-dust; philological that there would be rio rarapul- 


Playing the 

student 
numbers game 

Given the Government's determina- 
tion to depress resources for higher 
education when increased numbers of 
students are seeking places, the con- 
flict between student numbers, and 
resources Is bound to be acute. 

'When the universities faced a similar 
problem the University Grants Com- 
mittee's solution was target student 
numbers, nationally, for specific in- 
stitutions, and some departments with- 
in institutions. This tne UGC consi- 
dered necessary to protect educational 
quality. 

The NAB already uses notional 
student numbers fot national planning 
and could, at least theoretically, cen- 
trally Impose UGC-type contraints on 
nubile sector institutions, by coui 


department and college. 

There is, however, a fundamental 
difference between using notional stu- 
dent numbers for national planning, 


Postgraduate appeals 

Sir, - Could it be that the “major 
obstacle to change” is not “the refusal 
of the university authorities (o debate 
the Issues" (Bany Adams, THES June 

17) but the failure of the universities to other minority subjects 

jtotty the re „l issues? White the '- rn '| IM g " 1 , "'i I 

«s% e ?rhtu a rc&,» 

palp that raanyof their postgraduates truh of living Oriental ^ e ' ^odem methods as Europeta Ian- SnporingagmnstthewrahMonh^ 

SiOdo comolete within three years, Arabic, Turkish andPerciao. rm ag es. Butthfiproof ofthepudmngis a prema ture retirement 

who publish widely, who represent the unfortunately, the approach g? the eating: there are P rob ahly no sc Ji eme that has the .“P^jEdan- 

next generation of academics and who these sub jects fa ^ er ^J? t St in more than 50 B ^ ,s . h a fall- °. f creaUns theSB voluntary redundan 

are taable to gain employment thCt is one of the way clasrire were tau^ni m departments ... Yet ^bic«a^ des . 

the major Obstacle to change. It must pu bH C schools Jf hp tr J, s j a tTon of guage spoken b y. ^,™il? v r ^cTof Yours falthfuUy, 

be stated that in tho context of <»n- heavy emphasfa tafaefrta Mi who Hve within relatively easy reach ot dONAL d K1W0LEY, f . 

trading resources and ever more sevr large chu^s of rawlae ^ this country. ■ Brent Liaison Committee of the 

.emrompetition for jobs dismrasfo" wh ^ “cribs’' are Se tfhe. : 

- ConremTng poor, completion rates tion), and f. ^rdy di g ^ ^ hw-w—r rimrseS 


leaving colleges to spend their money 
within wide Emits aa they choose, and 
giving., detailed central direction to 
(institutions on student numbers with 
penalties if targets are exceeded. 

If the NAB is to give advice on the 
future shape of the advanced further 
'education system, it must take some - 
view on the balance between types of 
courses, modes and levels of provision 
and geographical spread. 

The National Association or 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education believes that the complexity 
of the public sector means any changes 
must be gradual. While It is clearly vital 
- to protect cost-effective institutions to 
ensure that their funding does not fall 
so low that they become nOn viable, 
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This Is one of the major 




Kfhe 


Yours sincerely, 
CLTVE HOLES, 


lUcoTour had been decided. Furthermore, the jerejv^a u 2 Cottages, 

As a recent (unemployed) post- that the modern literature is JjJJJjjJ High Road, 

graduate. 1 would ptead with the W orth 8t ^ "p n reunBidtabfo areas Cookham, Berks. 
^Diversities to recognire that, it, is w .im r e a nd dialect are unsu»q ; 


Natfhe. : ■ — 

Two-year courses | 

Sir , - Can the reduction of the duration 
of £rst courses in the tertiary sector in 
Britain from three years to twd years 
be reconciled with the ongoing 


Any efficient institution i will know 
the approximate number of ^ s f u 5®“ te i S 
can admit without overatretching its 

resources. In some rases, •“titutioos 
bavo already reached their jjjjjj 
are unable to admit 
intakes. But this is a nratter foT^btu- 
tions to determine, in consultation with 
i their validating bodies. 

The Natfhe does not believe that -»« 
centrally imposed student munbots 
should replace the system, of peer 


.. theirs, in addition to individuals fo-. Thlrf i nar ties of both vis d v« any rivals. One vote 

v- JjJurei,; that are at risk. Sir, from the Third parlies wu id be cast for the preferred party 

. j government's garrotte, there is no sir, - Further tq ^ an d the other used to encourage a smaU 

aaoeal. • Time 10) on the historical role of inira if there was, only one 


JeTew w^h is fte PubUc 

sector. Not only would this undermine 
the role of validating bodies, it would 

reduce the system’s ability 
to student demand, and would infringe 


.appeal. 

' Yours faithful! 


Sfe-ssAFEs 

out thelradltlooaj Scotsh^provndes a 


I institutional autonomy. 

One objective of the Def«rto«« of 
Education and Science . m se^B 


Yorkshire. • {belief feature 

course, the dlspa' 

editorial on the Elgin of 


“rcCMl SbetYditep. Unhwi* 
i, obtained, and ibomppprtoj *^“ 0 JJ'noting ; pattent WMjrii; 


writer. An- 


t'd to an ancient and 



iSrten^on> Jtudy of Wg 

humanities and :the sciences. If Bo . t colleges to determine. 

tain's' educational planners exted , riioiha unemployment plus agreater 

their horizon to the Antipodes ftey will ’ B detnanerfor qiiaJifietfyodng 

srathat degree’s bFupjtinE : ^uratkm 

a^Lntral tad usbfuli, K B i a respSuibitity to admit the.tai&t'- 

:£leto^ univcmtfosof Ausfra|if.Bh ^ um ^nber of stodents co^stent 

New Zealand. with the maintenance of e*^uonal 




as belonging to 


uoncal ventures 

. *-to'-Romah. p^onism. . most of ® :ffib5itta¥r fc or four member “^menr«a diedm Reading 

Eartera ' Roraan Em^ ft ” normal coo 8ti - ‘^Htuencies with triple or quadrupfa uitivIrsS orTn^w contracts ns he was 

. u ByzantiUm” m the West) nmeteent^enw^ iu rotunted votine but withput proporbonalrepre uni r interpretation of it. Tb® 

'fimw.'ltere havo been th^ . M ngMiloT Bf 

out the “race”of modem! not one buttvro hip ^ har ^ y ^ ™ ' f he d at a level urtiftely U> be 


n,twougQ mentttaeamu^w.^--- througb Bbove po lms, the 

SS s« ta.Ssffi'ss sasf&fes 


iv^e could New Zealand. ; 

ersifi cation Yoors faithfully, 
aotora were P^TER PERRY , . . 

ie (Erection; Reader in gwwapny, 
s common University of canteroury, 
long issues, Christchurch, 

jollfics; New Zealand. : 

‘ ft r J oda v Financial exigencies 

fats, though your at'mudi astonished to read 

' m BolTMi^an's toter (7W^, 


^aUtyandfdatE working conbidon^ 
Institutions know best what those 
number, .heuld be. We havepr«ed, 
within the NAB and int 10 
Commons Select Corasml *t?«i nf 
Education, for a proper appialsal of 
;what courses should, cost irrespective 

^T^here 6 >— * 

witoln public 'sector hWiei 
. to meet present aemana. Some pot«n 


" ’times. 1 There have been! 
out the “race" of modem! 
r about their cultural ori- 


ie British Museum being the 
-_.j.to keep tb^ Elgin pidrbles 
y and most accessibly , one need 
Jte (hat they were quite safe and 
ely 'accessible where they had 
efter 2000 years - until Lord 




nattnev.wereowtesareaiiu vows, ^ ,„ rt . fprrfll ot votes. .. • • _j — * th* mnonM vmaicnvcncM f- 

accessifae wHere they had preference g.wa»wi» . 1 , sh( ^Mve presumes wfa be rife among future C 

Kr ^tba«ke I »themw,.b 5Sg2 fc A«d.dori of U** 4 


BANANAS,' .V 

*r .iri )aWi 1 

raty of Essex. 


was cotmewr^ --t jjyotes for ^ iZr ^possible and JAM&5 itiyiarowr., The .author i 

partisans ^i^ltvlJon't Kno« s JS& of^lhe paper. The editor 1 president, ■ riniversity National 

party (‘‘splitting”), ralsi n g ltlc ... , , ,. ; 


The author Is Education Secretary of 
the National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education. . 









